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For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
COMFORTED. 


BY, MRS. M. E. C, BATES, 





Under the clouds the wild winds cry 
With bitter plaint and moan; 
Their wailing voices rise and die, 
The air is filled with sob and sigh; 
‘* But, heart so sad and lone, 
God's love is over all!” 


Beneath the sky that bears no star 
The storm-tossed waves are strewn, 
A moaning waste that stretches far, 
And deep and dark the waters are; 
* But, heart that weeps alone, 
God’s love is under all!" 


Wild desert lands before me spread 
With briers overgrown; 
My feet the wilderness must tread, 
My soul by sorrow’s hand be led— 
‘ But, heart that maketh moan, 
God's love is through it all!” 


Oh rich, oh sweet, oh rare, complete ! 
Oh love divine at last made known! 

The days go by with flying feet, 

They here and there together meet : 
“Oh, heart, no more alone, 


God’s love surrounds it all !” 
Traverse City, Mich. 





¥or The Gandny-aiieat Timea 
THE HIGH TREASON OF CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


BY MRS, SARAH B, COOPER. 


ERESY bas been called the high 

treason of Christians, but we be- 
lieve a persistent, cold uncharitableness 
is the high treason against Christianity 
to-day. There is a frigid, cautious, aus- 
tere decorum, severe in self-judgment 
and implacable toward the frailties of 
others, that too often marches with stately 
step under the banner of Him whose 
neme ia Love. But these discreet souls 


a SC . 
Prof. J. 1. Chapman, 24 





hug their punctilious draperies so tightly 


as to shut out all tl sunlight of a true 
divine love ¢nd sympathy, meanwhile 
teaching for doctrine the commandments 
of men. And it is too often the case, 
that these same decorous souls are the 
first to arraign for heresy those whose 
only fault may be that of living a little 
in advance of their time. 

In an age like this, when the person- 
alities of religious controversy run high, 
there is imminent danger of misinter- 
preting and misjudging those devout 
teachers of the Word whose only offence 
is that they occupy Pisgah heights of 
spiritual observation, and are careful to 
exhibit all things according to the pat- 
tern showed them in the Mount. Do we 
not often tre:i new views of Scripture 
doctrine as flushes of impertinent 
imbecility, instead df listening in a 
spirit of reverent teachableness? Do 
we not often fervently lift the plea, 
“ Open thou mine eyes that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law!” and 
forthwith barricade every avenue through 
which the glorious sunlight of truth can 
enter? Do we not often speak and act as 
if the ultima thule of all religious expe- 
rience and knowledge had been reached ? 

It is unquestionably true that new 
thoughts and views require long season- 
ing before it is wisdom to present them 
to untutored souls, It is a wrong concep- 
tion, that all which we apprehend as truth 
is necessarily to be proclaimed. Goethe 
was both considerate and kindly, when 
he said: “ I keep silence at many things, 
for I would not mislead men, and am 
well content if others can figd satisfac- 
tion in what gives me offence.” And He 
who spake as never man spake, was ten- 
derly patient with his chosen and best be- 
loved, who so utterly failed to compre- 
hend the scope and intent of his mission. 
Hear him in his love ineffable, as he says : 
“T have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. How- 
beit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” Is 
there no danger of rejecting the blessed 
teachings of the Spirit to-day? Is it not 
true, that we shall know as we follow 
on to know? That as we do his will, 
we shall know of the doctrine? That 
the path of the just is as a shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day? That we go on to per- 
fection, and do not clear the interval at 
a single bound? True religion is the 
faithful compend of patient years, not the 
brief romance of a day. God’s dealing 
with every individual heart that lifts it- 
self in loving docility, is a perpetual 
revelation. There is no interpreter so 
safe and sure as Obedience, The Christ 
of God reports himself most emphatically 





| 
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to those who love him most fervently, to 
those who seek most earnestly to do his 
will, And if he vouchsafe to such new 
and rapturous thoughts of himself and 
his great redemptive schemes, they should 
accept them as a heritage to be wisely 
used, nor should they be greatly dis- 
mayed if all are not at once prepared to 
accept the precious revelations. In his 
own good time he will reveal them to 
such as wait upon the Lurd. 


But what we plead for now, is a larger 
charity, a more expansive love, a tender 
consideration for the experiences and 
views of others, who may not be able to 
see truth through the lens of our own 
observation. If the Christ-life be ex- 
hibited from day to day, we have no right 
to sit in austere judgment upon any di- 
versity of unimportant belief that may 
be entertained. Neither should the pio- 
neers of new thoughts and principles, the 
prophets of fresh truth, the seers of ad- 
vancing light be greatly disturbed if they 
meet with opposition and unfriendliness. 
They must be content to be misunder- 
stood by the masses of their own genera- 
tion; they must expect to be the lone- 
liest of mortals, All these things would 
fail to disturb, if the soul was aflame 
with love. What the world most needs 
to-day is a Christianity vitalized with an 
all-ennobling, all-absorbing, all-enduring 
love—this is its critical test. Such a 
love has neither time nor inclination to 
politely abuse or elerantly slander those 
to whom truth addresses itself in a dif- 
ferent aspect. Love apprehends the fact 
that all members have not the same 
office; that in the vineyard of the Mas- 
ter there is a variety of labor, and he 
best knows the especial aptitude of his 
laborers. Shrewd philosophers, keen 
metaphysicians, and exact scientists may 
piead fora broad culture as the best expo- 
nent of natural and revealed religion; but 
it is an all-pervading love alone that shall 
cure mental narrowness, soul poverty, 
and heart animosity. If Christianity be 
on trial, let it be baptized afresh with 
love, and it shall prove the baptism of 
victory! If dogmatic structures no longer 
needed are, little by little, being swept 
away, let the stately and sublime edifice 
of Divine Love shine forth in all its im- 
maculate beauty and brightness! Ifthe 
spirit of unbelief and skepticism is mak- 
ing giant stride in the hearts of men, let 
every vestige of uncharitableness among 
brethren be uprooted, and let them stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and heart to heart, 
until an unbelieving world shall be 
forced to exclaim: ‘See how these 
brethren love one another!” and render 





willing tribyte to him whose nae is | 


Love, Let all uncharitableness—that 
high treason of Christians, -meet at onee 
66 7 


and forever its final doom! Then shall 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ in all its regal power and 
beauty. San Francisco, Cal. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
MISPLACED AFFECTION. 


BY MARGARET BROOKE, 


HE house is a very handsome one, 

though old-fashioned, and in the 
lower part of Fifth Avenue. A lovely 
garden encloses it, lovely with its ever- 
greens and branching, leafless trees, and 
its clinging coat of white in the winter ; 
and lovelier still when flowers begin to 
tell of an awakened spring; and when 
the lilacs give place to roses, and when 
these are followed by the scarlet sage ; 
and again, still later, when October sun- 
shine flames and colors every shrub, and 
repeats itself in fragrant heaps of fallen 
leaves along the box-edged gravel paths. 
Oh, it is a charming garden, perhaps more 
charming because so rare to see amid 
the stately and continuous rows of brown- 
stone houses, that with scarce exceptional 
grandeur, make of Fifth Avenue the 
most magnificent street in the world! 

Within the house is every appointment 
of comfortable elegance, including in- 
numerable articles of vertu, bric-a-brac 
from India, and choice paintings, if not 
originals, at least some very remarkable 
copies of the old masters, revealing at a 
glance the wealth and taste that together 
have been weaving for years an atmos- 
phere of culture and repose such as only 
a long generation of prosperity can pro- 
duce, and apparently conducive to the 
most exalted domestic enjoyment. Yet 
the sweetest element of home-life, indeed 
its one essential feature, is lamentably 
absent. Love, in its truest sense, is not- 
enshrined in this household. Its penates 
are rather the thousand nothings that, 
taking love’s place, seem, to the super- 
ficial eye, to fill the soul and create 
abundant happiness. 

No children enliven the halls, for the 
children of the husband by his first mar- 
riage are gone away to homes of their 
own; and the later wife, but half her 
husband’s age, is childless, Yet the joy 
that surrounds childhood may not even 
be missed from the home where two 
beings in wedded sympathy find, each in 
the other, a happy world individually 
condensed. Alas! here the husband’s 
ideas of married life appear to have been 
based unwittingly upon some law of 
man’s superiority, which for ages has 
held in heathen lands all women subject 
to a lordly and masterful will. Incon- 


sistently indulgent and exacting, and 
wholly devoid of sentiment, that potent 
wand of influence he would command, as 
‘the Mikado » favored slave, the pliant 
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yielding of his wife’s will, which follows 
truly only an absorbing love, Failing 
that which he has not the native power 
to win as a voluntary service, he would 
command submission still, be it but sub- 
mission to coercion. 

The wife, a proud, high-spirited, de- 
termined woman, who scorns to gain a 
point by wrangling, quietly yields, in 
the main, to motives cf policy, but bears 
about with her a heart chilled by spiritual 
antagonism, She is mechanically ob- 
servant of her husband's wishes, but rarely 
if ever wakes to gladness at the coming 
of his step. A model of propriety, she 
has given up the gay world in which she 
is so fitted to shine, and of which her 
surfeited husband has grown aweary, and 
her desolated inner life yearns for af- 
fection. 

All this we have given as prelude to 
the fact that the day before yesterday 
her get-dog, a beautiful little Scotch 
terrier, and which has been her closest 
companion through many weary hours, 
aye, even for years, gasped his little life 
away after a few days of illness, Medical 
advice was ineffectual to save him, and 
though we were not surprised to find her 
in tears, we were yet not prepared for the 
inconsolable grief that seems to have 
taken complete possession of her. For 
twenty-four hours she did not swallow a 
mouthful of food; and to our amaze- 
ment we were called to advise with the 
undertaker as to the faghion of a casket, 
which it was finally decided should be of 
rose-wood, lined with satin, and bearing 
on the lid a plate with the inscription, 
“Flush; died on New Year’s Day.” 
This to be inclosed in an outer box and 
buried in the garden, 

The abandonment of grief of this ac- 
complished woman for a dumb animal, 
even though a household pet that had 
comforted by his mute presence Many a 
lonely hour, was too painful a revelation 
for us long to contemplate ; since there 
was no solace to offer, such as we can 
heartily give to those who, grieving for 
a human being, are parted but for a little 
space. And we went home marveling 
that such things be; that while there are 
so many souls hungering and thirsting 
for affection, and languishing in body 
from very poverty, this dog, a mere 
dog, however attractive, should carry 
down into the absorbing earth not only 
tears, but food and clothing for the poor, 
represented by the costly flowers and 
rich case with which he was enshrined! 
Even while we were so engrossed with 
questionings, a friend came in to see us, 
with a letter just received from an old 
acquaintance of hers in Kansas, pouring 
out a volume of thanks for a box of old 
clothes, which cast-away garments had 
. wrapped her almost naked family from 
the severe cold, and saved them from 
frightful suffering; and yet, deep as is 
the emotion which follows a contrast be- 
tween these two homes—one in the centre 
of a gay metropolis, and one in a fa- 
mine-stricken land, we know very well that 
no heart is more open to the demands of 
the afflicted, or more resdy to relieve 
misery than the mistress of Flush, who 
died on New Years’ day. We know we 


have only to mention the impoverished 
family of that grateful letter writer, for 
her purse strings to fly open and her 
closets to yield of their woolens and 
comforters. Still, we mourn that her 
great heart should dwarf itself to a cir- 
cumscribed affection, and we go on ques- 
tioning, as stewards of God’s riches, how 
much of it may one dare to lavish upon 
the brute creation, while his poor are 
always among us? 





“T HAVE never,” says one, “been more 
deeply touched than in the discovery of 
our Lord’s using my faults to teach me 
lessons of humility, love, trust and sym- 

















pathy for others. I was culpable for my 
fault, of course; but, so far as I am able 
to judge, nothing in the world could 
have been so useful to me as to be left to 
commit it and to see my Lord employing 
it to impart his lessons.' Sometimes it 
has been an error too contemptibly little 


to be worth mentioning; and yet so won- | 


derful isthe divine alchemy that that little, 
pitiful, nameless fault in the hands of the 
infinitely wise and infinitely loving One 
has been of a healing and teaching efli- 
cacy never to be forgotten, 
takes us just as we are, to make us just 
what he would have us be.” 





For The Sunday: School Times, 
MY LITTLE DAUGHTERS 
PRAYER. 
- an 
BY APPLETON OAKSMITH, 
Father Supreme! I humbly raise 
My little voice to Thee— 
Thou knowest all my thoughts and ways, 
Wherever I may be; 
I ask of Thee that Thy dear love 
May make me good and mild; 
Make gentile as the tender dove, 
A happy, Christian child, 


Dear Father! listen to my prayer, 
Not for myself alone; 

But let all little children share 
The comfort I bave known; 

May all the world in prayer, like me, 
Feel its exalted grace, 

That fills my heart, when thus I see 
‘The sunshine of Thy face. 


Upon our household blessings pour 
As each dear heart may need, 
And may we strive forever more 
To purify each deed. 
To all of us that wisdom teach, 
Which earth can never give, 
That we for heavenly grace may reach, 
And unto Duty live. 


Dear Father! may I feel Thy hand 
Forever on my head, 

So as the spheres of life expand, 
Wherever I am led 

My feet may never, never stray 
In any worldly strife, 

But keep unto the narrow way, 
To the celestial life. 


Great God! our Father! mercy show 
To all of us who err— 
Send down to us again below, 
Thy Son, the Comforter! 
May all the children of Thy love 
Grow worthy of their birth, 
That Thou may’st send again, the Dove, 
Thy peace, upon the earth, 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


CALEB; OR, FOLLOWING FULLY. 


BY REY. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


HE brief account which is given of 

Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, reveals 
an earnest, whole-souled man, a worthy 
companion of Joshua. In three different 
places we have this description of him: 
“But my servant Caleb, because he had 
another spirit with him, and hath fol- 
lowed me fully, him will I bring into the 
land whereinto he went; and his seed 
shall possess it.” (Numb. 14: 24.) “ He- 
bron, therefore, became the inheritance 


of Caleb the son of Jephunneh the | 


Kenezite, unto this day, because that he 
wholly followed the Lord God of Israel.” 
(Jos. 14: 8.) “Save Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh the Kenezite, and Joshua the 
son of Nun: for they have wholiy fol- 
lowed the Lord.” (Numb. 32: 12.) 

“ Another spirit,” “ wholly,” “fully.” 
Such is the biography of Caleb, brief, 
but how full of meaning ! 

Representing the tribe of Judah, Caleb 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Our God | 


| 


earnest, faithful ones who follow the 
Lord with all their heart. Always at 
the post of duty, their interested counte- 
nances cheer the heart of many a dis- 
couraged pastor. 

Caleb loves the Church with all his 
heart. His relation to the Church is a 
vital one, in heart and not merely in out- 
ward form; he is a Christian from prin- 
ciple and no* from some circumstance of 
social life, or the attraction of some 
popular preacher. He is a man of an- 
other spirit, compared with the multi- 


tude of easy church-goers. He loves 


| pungent preaching, and when the min- 

















| lege. 


ister reproves sin, he does not show his 
piety by remaining away from the sanc- 
tuary. 

Caleb loves the prayer-meeting. To 
him it is not a burden, but a great privi- 
His heart is in it, and to him it is 
a chief means of grace. 

Caleb loves the Sunday-school. He is 
willing to take any place, even the lowest, 
He encourages the children, cheers the 
desponding teachers, and his presence is 
like a ray of light shiging ina dark place. 

Oh for more Calebs, men of another 
spirit, hearty, courageous men, who fol- 
low the Lord wholly! May their number 
increase, and may their inheritance be 
richer and broader than Hebron! 





For ‘Che Sunday-School Times, 
WE SHALL KNOW. 


BY THE REY. J. R. MILLER, 





ETER could ,not understand why 

Jesus should so condescend as to 
wash his feet. It perplexed and puzzled 
him, and he shrank from submitting to 
it. Jesus said: “* What I dothou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
And so it proved. There came days after- 
ward when he understood it all, when he 
knew why his Master had done it, and 
when he truly saw beauty, wisdom, love, 
richest instruction and divine disclosures 
in it. 

And the same principle applies all 
through life. There are many things in 
the providence of God which at the time 
are dark and obscure, which the future 
makes clear and plain. The Lord lays 
us aside in the midst of our usefulness. 
He desolates our homes; he breaks our 
harp-strings ; he pours bitterness into our 
cups of sweetness. Our lives are full of 
strange, perplexing things, and we do 
not know what they mean. Our dim eyes 


| cannot read off the dark pages. Our dull 








ears cannot hear the voice of love that 
speaks out to us from every circumstance, 
Our heavy hearts cannot perceive the love 
that throbs with full pulse in every event, 

But thege will come a day when every 
dark page in our life’s history shall be 


| explained, when all the tangle and con- 


fusion shall be unraveled, and the web 
shall lie before us woven through unto 
the end, warp and woof, with threads 
of gold and silver. This word of Christ 
is the key to all the dark and strange 
providences in the life of every believer, 
“What Ido thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 

One reason for the present obscurity is 
our ignorance, our present limited know- 


| ledge. We know now only in part. We 
| see only through a glass darkly. The 


was one of the twelve spies, and when | 


the ten made the evil report, thus 
causing a rebellion, he stilled the people, 
and tried to persuade them to do their 
duty. He brought Moses word again as 
it was in his heart. He told the truth, 
He was an earnest, consecrated man. 
He may be taken, therefore, as the type 


of the faithful Christian. There are amid | 
the multitude of professors a few Calebs | 


in the Church, and upon them rests the 
burden of Christian work. They are the 


| But the years roll on. 


| 


boy enters the college, and the teacher 
puts into his hand a page of Greek and 
asks him to read it. 


derstand a sentence of it. He cannot 


He cannot tell 

It is a page of hiero- 
It is full of mysteries, 
He applies him- 
self to the study of the language. He 
masters the alphabet; he learns to spell 
out the words, and then to translate® 
By-and-by Commencement-day comes, 


spell out a single word. 
what one letter is. 
glyphics to him. 


, and the Professor hands him again the 


| 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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same page that so puzzled and perplexed 
him on the day of his matriculation. It 
is all plain now. He reads it off with 
perfect ease. He understands every word. 
There is beauty for him now in every 
line. Every sentence contains some 
golden truth. It is a page of the New 
Testament in the very words first written 
by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit; 
and words of love, of heavenly wisdom, 
of divine instruction lie upon the page. 
As he reads they thrill his whole soul and 
fill all his heart with the warmth and 
tender joy of Heaven. Every word is 
bright with the hidden fires of God’s 
love. Riper knowledge has unlocked to 
him all the mysteries of the page. 

We are all scholars in God’s school. 
The lessons set for us seem at first like 
the pages of an unknown language. We 
cannot pronounce the words. We cannot 
understand their meaning. They confuse 
and perplex us. We see no wisdom, no 
beauty, no love in them, But the pass- 
ing years bring: riper wisdom and fuller 
knowledge. Every day the past becomes 
plainer; and when we stand at the end 
of our school-days the old confusing 
pages will be clear and simple to us. We 
shall be able to read them off with ease. 


| Then we shall see that every line held a 


golden lesson for our hearts; that every 
providence in our lives was one of God’s 
precious love-thoughts written out for 
us; and the whole page will glow with 
beauty and love. Only fuller knowledge 
is needed to explain to us much of the 
mystery of our lives; and in the cloud- 
less light and perfect revelation of Heaven, 
every shadow of mystery will vanish, and 
the strangest providences will seem as 
plain and easy as childhood’s first lessons 
are to ripened and cultured manhood. 

Another reason why many of the 
Lord’s ways seem so strange to us is be- 
cause we see them only in their incom- 
pleteness. We must wait until they are 
finished before we can fully understand 
what God is doing. In the artist’s studio 
you may see pictures that are only faint 
outlines. There are the branches of a 
tree and no trunk; or there is the trunk 
and no branches. There is a head, 
only finished, or the outline picture of a 
man with only one arm or one hand filled 
out. No one would judge of the artist’s 
work in this unfinished state. He would 
wait until all his pictures were completed. 
And as our lives appear to ourselves we 
see them when God is in the very midst 
of his work upon them. The work of 
sanctification is the process of bringing 
out the features of spiritual ‘and divine 
beauty in human souls. And in this 
process the Divine Artist oftentimes em- 
ploys trials as his instruments. He first 
seems to destroy. But tribulation work- 
eth patience. Many a man learns sub- 
mission when the Father’s hand rests so 
heavily upon him that he cannot rise. 
Many a feature of beauty in the soul is 
brought out in the darkness of affliction. 
The process seems to be destructive, but 
afterward it yields the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. Not at the time, but 
afterward. When God finishes his work, 
it is beautiful and very good. 

There was a time when the heart of 
Jacob was well-nigh crushed by an accu- 
mulation of adversities. Twenty years 
before, Joseph had been torn out of his 


But b : | arms and slain, as he supposed. Now 
gut he cannot un- 


Simeon was lying in a dark dungeon in 
Egypt, under the hand of a despotic lord. 
And Benjamin, too, was to be carried 
away. In the bitterness of his soul he 
cried out, “ All these things are against 
me.” But these things were not against 
him. God had not finished his work yet. 
The final result had not yet been wrought 


out. All things seemed against him, but 
he lived to praise God for all the strange 
providences which appeared so cruel at 
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that hour. These were but the rude 
blocks out of which God was building up 
a beautiful home for his old age, and with 
which he was laying the foundation of 
future greatness and glory for his family. 
They were links in a golden chain of 
blessing. 

So it ever is. “ Hereafter thou shalt 
know.” Wait till God has completed his 
work, and then all shall be well. You 
may see it even on theearth. Before you 
close your eyes in death you may see the 
good brought out of the seeming evil of 
your life. But if not, if you die with the 
mystery still unsolved, one moment in 
heaven will explain all, Then you shall 
see all things completed. You shall see 
the web out of the loom, all its beautiful 
figures perfect, not one thread dropped 
or tangled. You shall see the temple 
finished, every block in its place, and the 
whole adorned with glory. You shall 
see the picture when the Artist has put 
the last touches to it, and when it appears 
no more marred and spoiled, as you 
thought it would be by so much trial, but 
perfect and beautiful, bearing in every 
feature the likeness of Christ. Then you 
shall see all the providences of your life 
varried out to their final result. You shall 
see both the discipline and its blessing ; 
both the affliction and its rich fruits; 
both the furnace fires and the brilliant 
gold. 

When the night comes on, when the 
mists and fogs darken the sky and hide 
the stars, and the vessel cannot be guided, 
the sailor drops his anchor and waits 
for the morning. So Christian faith may 
do in the hour of darkness and _per- 
plexity. It cannot see the good or the 
wisdom of the providences of life, but it 
knows that the hand of love is shaping 
them all, and that the end shall be bless- 
ing and glory. It knows that the morn- 
ing will come, that the mists will clear 
away, and it may drop the anchor and 
wait for the day. 





A RETURNED STREET-BOY’S 
SPEECH. 

MPVHE newsboys at the “ lodge,” in New 

Chambers Street, were much im- 
pressed by the appearance there on the 
usual Sunday evening meeting of a well- 
dressed young gentleman, who was intro- 
duced as “‘a former street-boy from the 
Fourth Ward, sent to the West by the 
Children’s Aid Society.” After some pre- 
liminary remarks, he said : 

“ Boys, L was just like you once. My 
father was a ’longshoreman, and he lived 
down in acellar in Roosevelt Street, and 
I have been there, but I cannot find my 
people or the house. I used to loaf about 
the streets, and stole lead from the roofs 
and took it to the pawnbroker’s, and with 
the money I got a ten-cent ticket for the 
‘Old Bowery.’ Itisn’t where the Bowery 
Theatre is now, for that was about eigh- 
teen years ago. I made my meals off 
from the ears of corn which the people 
threw away, when they bought them 
from an old colored woman who kept a 
stand in front of the theatre. Sometimes I 
stole things fromthe stand. When it came 
night [-would turn in in a box, and one 
winter night [ was snuggled up in a box 
and nearly froze. | Here much hilarity 
among the boys, as if at a familiar experi- 
ence.| The tact was I was growing up a 
thief and a vagabond, and my parents 
weren’t of much good tome. When my 
father came home at midnight, drunk, he 
used to beat me black and blue with the 
end of his strap (he was a’longshoreman), 
and strike my mother till she foamed at 
the mouth. | At this narrative of domes- 
tic experience there was a kind of sink- 
ing of eyes and heads among the boys as 
though they knew only too much of such 
scenes.| So I took to the streets, and 
never went home. I should soon have 
been on Blackwell’s Island or at Sing 
Sing, if the Children’s Aid people hadn’t 





found me and sent me West. I remem- 
ber [ went out in a party of about thirty, 
and I was the worst of the whole, so that 
I was the last one taken by the farmers 
when they chose us. My employer—this 
was in Indiana—was a large farmer and 
a good man. He put me right at school 
in the winter, and he gave me a calf and 
a pig; and I tell you, boys, it’s fun to sit 
before a big wood-fire at night and roast 
your apples and hear the people talk, and 
know your calf is growing in the barn 
and soon will be a cow, which you can 
sell and make some money. I kept my 
stock and sold them, and turned over 
money in one way or another; and I 
studied hard at school, and by and by I 
taught school myself in winter, and at 
last | had three hundred dollars saved. 
So I told my employer I wanted to go to 
Yale College and study for the ministry. 
He advised me against it, and said he 
would give me a farm of forty acres if I 
would stay. But I said no, and I went 
on, and I have worked my way through 
in one way and another. Sometimes I 
rang the bell, sometimes I did jobs; this 
summer I sawed wood for eleven hours a 
day, and earned something. Now I am 
studying for the ministry in this city. 

“ Now, boys, my advice to you is not to 
be content with being on the street 
always. Try for something else than 
being bootblacks and newsboys, and see 
if you can’t make men of yourselves.” 

A storm of applause followed, and va- 
rious sharp little rovers appeared at the 
office in Fourth Street, next day, to “Go 
West.” —New York Paper. 
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AMEN! 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





{Nlustrating the Lesson on Ebal and Gerizim. | 





SECOND PAPER. 
HAT we have said in our former 
paper applies ‘to the personal, in- 
dividual use of Amen as the confir- 
mation, the very seal 
ances and 
wish to 


of our utter- 
petitions and vows. We 
speak, in the second place, 
of Amen as the representative word in 
all ages and all countries of the people’s 
worship, of union in worship. 

It was the custom in Jewish house- 
holds, at the close of prayer, for the 
whole family to unite in the 
beautifully followed in some 
families to-day by a united “‘Amen” at 
the table at the close of the blessing, and 
by the union of all the voices in the 
“ Lord’s Prayer” around the family altar. 
This idea of united worship at home 
might be still further improved by re- 
sponsive reading of alternate verses be- 
tween him who leads the devotions and 
the remainder of the household. 

But the grandest use of Amen in the 
old Jewish Church was in its public ser- 
vices. 


Amen, 
This is 


(The instande in the lesson on 
Ebal and Gerizim need not be described. ) 
In the description of David’s excitement 
and joy as he brought the ark from the 
house of Obed-Edom to Jerusalem, we 
are told thatthe 105th Psalm was chanted 
heartily. “ O give thanks unto the Lord; 
call upon his name: make known his 
deeds among the people,” and when the 
Psalm had concluded, “ All the people 
said Amen, and praised the Lord.” 
The 106th Psalm was also sung during 
the same joyful occasion, and the people 
of course heeded its closing sentence, 
** Let all the people say Amen.” 

[t was the national custom for the 
whole congregation to give the Amen, 
often twice repeated, at the close of both 
prayer-psalms and praise-psalms, as we 
see in the case of the 41st: *‘ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel from everlasting 
and to everlasting. Amen, and Amen.” 
And also in the 72d: “ Let the whole 
earth be filled with his glory; Amen, 
and Amen.” 

The impression must have been sub- 
limely beautiful, when one of the im- 
mense choirs of the temple had chanted 


joined in it. 





“Who shall abide in thy tabernacle?” 
“Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” 
and the other had responded, “ He that 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart,” to hear, as the Psalm closed, the 
united “ Amen” of the great congrega- 
tion testifying the oneness of their hearts 
in worship. 

These customs were still more em- 
phasized in the 
passed into the early Christian Church. 
The prayer of consecration of the 
Lord’s Supper was not considered com- 
plete until the people had given 
their assent to it by saying ‘‘ Amen.” 
Says a church writer, speaking of the 
communion service of that period: ‘“ The 
presiding minister gives thanks, and the 
whole peopleshout Amen!” Evetybody 
St. Jerome tells us it was 
the custom in his day to close up every 
prayer with such an unanimous consent, 
that their Amens rung and echoed in all 
the church, and sounded like the fall of 
waters or the noise of thunder. As regu- 
larly as we expect the prayer, they ex- 
pected the shout of Amen! and it was 
given loud and clear.” 

What, then, it may be asked, has so 
nearly killed this custom in the Church ? 
Paul answers itin the 14th of 1st Corinth- 
ians. The introduction of prayers in an un- 
known tongue, as the Church’s inner life 
grew feeble— How shall he that occu- 
pieth the room of the unlearned say Amen 
at thy giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest?” 

What we ask to-day in the Church is 
not necessarily the reintroduction of the 
Amen, which was given like the roar of 


thunder, but the bringing back of the | 


spirit which prompted the Amens of the 
Jewish and early Christian Churches, 
the spirit of 
“common prayer,’ of united devotion 
from the whole congregation. In 
nearly all the leading religious week- 
lies of the Baptist, Congregational, 


common 


worship, of 


Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, | 


the questions have been much discussed 
of late: “ How can we improve our 
church services?” ‘“ How can we make 
our meetings really divine worship: 
“ low can we change it from a one-man 
service into a united exercise ?” 

While ritualists have often forgotten 
that Christ said, “ I came not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel,” and have de- 
graded the place of preaching and over- 
estimated the helps of forms and sacra- 
ments, apti-ritualists have forgotten, on 


the other hand, that we are commanded to | 
“worship God” as well as to “take heed | 
how we hear,” and have made the ser- | 
mon everything and the preacher every- | 


body in the service of the sanctuary, 
giving the impression that the singing 
and reading and praying were but “ pre- 


liminaries’’—a sort of dreary preface to | 
the all-important part of the service. 


Look at most audiences during what we 
may call the worship exercises—those 
that precede the sermon—and you will 
see that the time is mostly given to a 
close examination of every one that 


comes in late, and a careful scrutiny of 


the fashions represented in neighboring 
pews, the result of which is given out on 
the walk home and at the dinner-table,— 
“A frightful bonnet,” “‘ Charming dress,” 
“ Shocking bad taste,’ &c. ‘The success 
or failure of the whole service clusters 
around the sermon, or perhaps around 
the artistic (not the religious) excellence 
of the music. The worship of God 
should begin in our hefirts at the very 
door of the church. ‘“ Enter into his 
gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise.” 

How often we have heard preachers, 
misled by tae false sentiment that pre- 


vails, after the truly devout worshiper | 


had engaged in silent prayer, and then 
had been lifted heavenward by the grand 
notes of the organ, and still more by the 


spiritual selection of the choir, take up | 


the hymn-book and say, “ We will begin 
the worship of God by singing on the 


page.” Itshould begin as we enter the door 
and deepen at every exercise, taking 
voice heartily in the Lord’s Prayer, if it 
be offered in concert, in responsive read- 


synagogues, and 


ar | 


- | the letter the darling wrote? 


| ing if there be any, in singing of all the 
| hymns, in the attentive listening to the 

Scriptures and the hearty joining in 
spirit with the general prayers. 

All these services are for worship, not 
for the preacher any more than for every 
| other person in the church, 

AMEN, AND AMEN! 





WATERING THE WILTED PLANTS, 


A PLANT, wilted and seemingly life- 

less, was brought me the other 
morning. ‘I wanted to bring you some- 
thing, and this is all Ihave. I guess it 
will live if you take care of it every 
day,” were the hopeful words of the lit- 
tle giver. So the drooping plant has its 
place in my school-room among the 
many beautiful flowers, and every day 
my little friend watches carefully to 
see it live and grow beautiful as the 
others. 

I have a few wilted human plants that 
my Father has given me, with other 
choice ones to care for as my summer’s 
work. Their sad, appealing faces tell 
me they are all unused to warm sunshine, 
all unwatered by tearful prayer and sym- 
pathy, and [ long for the child faith to 
believe that the watchful care of a short 
summer may change them into blooming, 
| fragrant flowers. “ Jewels for His dia- 
dem.” I may never find them, for I can 
not reach down so deep. Nor does he 
| choose to show me the mines where they 
| are hidden; but another, stronger for 
patient work than I, shall find them and 
make them beautiful for him, ‘‘ stars in 
the crown of rejoicing.” A humbler 
crown that never will glitter must be 
mine, for [ cannot reach so high. I can 
only look up, and wish, if it were God’s 
will, I might soar higher, to a work 
nearer heaven and his throne. But he 
bids me stay where I am, doing the work 
I am able to do. His care points to way- 
| side flowers, to neglected beauty, and 
says, ‘‘ Weave these into a crown, and 
they shall be accepted as a worthy offer- 
ing.” 

Then I will take care to keep these 
wilted flowers so near me, that all the 
| overflowings of love from my heart shall 
| water theirs. In the garden of the Lord 
| there are no wilted flowers, but they are 
| ever blooming. How blessed the privi- 

lege of watching their growth and beauty 
| here! Neglectso chills, a careless touch 
_ so blights, these fragile flowers, we trem? 
ble lest they die ere they are fitted to be 
transplanted to heaven.—Zion’s Herald, 
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“WRITIN’ A LETTER TO JESUS.” 





LITTLE restless bit of a body was, 
-&\ for a wonder, seen sitting quietly at 
a table busily absorbed in making 
curious-looking scratches on a piece of 
paper. The unusual silence of this little 
bundle of humanity attracted the mo- 
ther’s attention, who asked the child 
what she was doing. The quick reply 
was: “Oh, mamma, I’m writin’ to Jesus 
to take care of papa.” 

Now, the papa was away off among the 
Indians, paying them money, buying for 
them flour and shoes and oats and har- 
ness; riding hundreds of miles in the 
| coldest weather and in pitiless storms to 
| look after their homes and schools and 
| other interests, He was comforted in all 

his loneliness by the thought that prayers 
| went up from the home-darlings far 
away from his protection, but I reckon 
that he never dreamed that his baby 
Ruby would stop play long enough to 
pray that Jesus would watch over and 
keep her father from all harm, while in 
his wilderness home. But did Jesus read 
Did he 

heed the petition of the little child? I 
| ddn’t know, but let me tell you a singu- 
| lar fact. 
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February 6, 1875. 








A few days after the writing of that 
little note in a language which only ba- 
bies could understand, and which only 
Jesus could read, a real letter came from 
the absent papa, telling of a narrow 
escape from a terrible death just about 
the time the child was writing. For a 
few moments he had been placed in a 
position to face the mysteries of the other 
life, and stood on the border land of 
eternity ; only a merciful and loving God 
saved him from cruel wounds and a sud- 
den death. 

Who can tell what the underlying 
causes were that thus kept him without 
the slightest harm when in deadly peril? 
The rescue by an Unseen Power seemed 
to say, “I heed the prayers of all, even 
the ery of the smallest child; and herein 
you see a pledge and a token of my 
watchful care over loved ones for whom 
daily prayer is made.” So, dear chil- 
dren, who love to read a children’s story, 
learn the lesson that God loves to hear 
the prayers of the little ones, and will 
answer letters written to him in Jesus’ 
name, S. E. B. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
SAVE THE BOY. 


BY E. D. JONES, 


ve : that boy is worth saving.” I 

SI said this to Mrs. R , one of 
my faithful teachers, yesterday, as she 
brought me a tale of sadness connected 
with one of her scholars. 

Charley — is a noble little fellow 
of ten summers, a bright-eyed little chap 
that was gathered from a Catholic family 
in a destitute district near the Benton 
Street Mission Sunday-school. He loved 
the teacher, enjoyed the songs, learned 
his lessons regularly, and never failed for 
a long time back to bring a nickel for the 
collection. He was missed one Sunday. 
News came that Charley had quit. 

Early Monday morning Mrs. R 
found her way to Charley’s home. A 
sad place it was, but she lent cheer by 
her sweet words and her open hand. She 
met the needs of the hour. The boy’s 
mother had fears the priest would find 
she was sending her boy to a Protestant 
school. She was poor, and dependent on 
aid, She felt Charley must quit the day- 
school and the Sunday-school to go 
where the favor of the priest would be 
best secured. 

Charley had been working, caneing 
chairs, and from his spare hours, em- 
ployed industriously, he managed in a 
quiet way to save five cents as a weekly 
contribution to the school. He had some 
capital invested in it. That which costs 
something is likely to be prized, and 
Charley could not forego the pleasures 
he found every Sunday in reaping the 
fruit of his labors, He must go. — 

The teacher’s visit settled the question. 
Mother concludes to let Charley come 
now, and she comes herself. The struggle 
did the class good; the danger that 
Popery was likely to claim another victim 
prompted the teacker to do a noble deed. 
She is better for the exercise of practical 














Christianity, and finds her success an in- | 
centive to yet highet endeavors for the | 


Master. She is a better teacher to-day 
than ever. 

One great fault of the teaching power 
of our Sunday-school system is the want 
of its association with the home influ- 
ences “of the scholars, The faithful 
teacher will visit the homes, and thereby 
give assurance of interest in the welfare 
of those he leads to a better life. What 
can the teacher do that will inspire more 
confidence, more myjual co-operation, 
and lead to greater results than this 


pleasant interchange between teacher | 


and parent! 
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Teacher, chain your scholars to you by 
mutual affection ; maintain with them a 
common sympathy over the lesson, and 
let there be one feeling of interest for the 
school. You fail in all these if you fail 
to visit them at their homes. Nothing 
can take its place, or compensate for its 
neglect. 

In addition to these personal visits by 
the teacher, I offer a suggestion to schools 
occupying mission ground. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the homes of 
our scholars. We are to reach the people 
and give the gospel in such a manner as 
will reach the largest number. On 
some evening during the week let the 
teachers assemble around a social cup of 
tea, say seven o’clock. The entertain- 
ment should be as simple as possible. 
Let the parents of all the scholars be in- 
vited to participate. -Cards of invitation 
might be issued the Sunday previous. 
The teachers should find those parents 
they are specially interested in, group 
them together, and serve them, looking 
to their special comfort. Make a more 
intimate acquaintance, talk of the pro- 
gress of their children in the class, and 
such other matters as would interest them 
in the work of the school. An hour 
thus spent could be followed with short, 
spicy talks on the work of the school, the 
benefits of religious instruction, and such 
other topics as would be appropriate to 
enlist the sympathies of parents in the 
school. 

Such a gathering would be full of in- 
terest, and would result happily to all 
the participants. 





THE ALTERED MOTTO. 


BY PASTOR THEODORE MONOD, 





Oh, the bitter shame and sorrow 
That a time could ever be, 

When I let the Saviour’s pity 

Plead in vain, and proudly answered, 
* All of ee!f, and none of Thee!” 


Yet He found me; I beheld Him 

Bleeding on the accursed tree, 
Heard Him pray, “ Forgive them, Father!” 
And my wistful heart said faintly, 

Some of self, and some of Thee.” 


Day by day His tender mercy, 
Healing, helping, full and free, 
Sweet and strong, and. ah! so patient, 
Brought me lower, while I whispered, 
“ Less of self and more of Thee.” 


Higher than the highest heavens, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 
Lord, Thy love at last hath conquered ; 
Grant me now my soul's desire— 
* None of sel/,and all of Thee.” 





SING MORE. 





ULTIVATE singing in the family. 
Begin when the child is not yet 
three years old. The songs and hymns 
your mother sang, bring them all back to 
your memory and teach them to your 
little ones; mix them all together, to 
meet the similar moods, as in after-life 
they come over us so mysteriously some- 
times. Many a time and oft, in the very 
whirl of business; in the sunshine and 
gayety of Fifth Avenue and amid the 
splendor of the drives in Central Park, 
some little thing wakes up the memo- 
ries of early youth—the old mill; the 
cool spring; the shady tree by the 
little school-house—and the next in- 
stant we almost see again the ruddy 
cheeks, the smiling faces, and the 
merry eyes of schoolmates, some grey- 
headed now, most “lie mouldering in 
the grave.” And anon, “the song my 
mother sang” springs unbidden to the 
lips and soothes and sweetens all these 
memories. 
At other times, amid the crashing mis- 





olden time pops up its little head, breaks 
in upon the ugly train of thought, throws 
_ the mind into another channel; light 
| breaks in from behind the cloud in the 








sky, and a new courage is given to us. 
The honest man goes singing to his 
work; and when the day’s labor is done, 
his tools laid aside, and he is on his way 
home, where wife and child and tidy 
table and cheery fireside await him, he 
cannot help but whistle or sing. 

The burglar never sings. Moody 
silence, not the merry song, weighs down 
the dishonest tradesman, the perfidious 
clerk, the unfaithful servant, the per- 
jured partner.— Halls Journal. 
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OLD AT THIRTY. 


T was the remark of Cowper that “the 
color of our whole life is generally 
such as the three or four first years in 
which we are our own masters make it.’’ 
A very important thought for those just 
starting in the race of life. They who 
“follow the Lord fully,’ as Caleb did, 
may look forward to a prosperous, serene 
old age. While those who take the God 
of this world as their Master will find it 
a better service. 

What a contrast is the venerable Wes- 
ley at eighty, with the poet Shelley at 
thirty. The former was vigorous and 
cheerful and hard-working, his soul full 
of love to God and man; the latter, who 
should have been only in the early prime 
of manhood, was “ gray, withered and 
old.” But these outward marks were 
but faint types of the weariness and bit- 
terness and hatred that dwelt in his soul. 
His great desire was to find some obscure 
place, “where the countenance of man 
might never meet him more.” 

‘““My greatest comfort would be utterly 
to desert all human society,” he writes. 
He traveled in foreign lands, vainly 
seeking the place he could not find in 
his own. A storm at sea ended the career 
of the young skeptic and would-be re- 
former. Such is a life without love to 
God and without his Word for a chart. 

Lots. 
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THE MARKET-PLACE. 


BY REV. A. G. THOMAS. 





NSIDE the walls of Jerusalem, and 
near the Joppa gate, is a considerable 
court or public square, from which several 
prominent streets branch off, and about 
which the business of the city seems to 
centre. This is the Bible “ market- 
place,” not exactly as in our cities, where 
meats and vegetables are principally sold, 
but a kind of meeting-place for all sorts 
of people, and a trading-place where all 


kinds of articles are exposed for sale. | 
The inhabitants of Palestine are an out- | 


door people, hence much of their social 
life is found here. This is a good place 
to study the everyday life of the people— 
the Saviour drew some of his forcible 
lessons from the market scenes. Let us 
go to this common resort and see and 
hear what we can. 

For dress, it seems as though all the 


bright hues of the rainbow and colors of | 


the widest contrast are fashionable here. 
You are constantly reminded of Joseph’s 
“coat of many colors.” 
a coffee sack, make a hole in each corner 
at the lower end, through which the feet 
are thrust, then gather the upper end 
around the waist, and you have the 
trowsers worn by the men. Take another 


larger sack, make a slit near the corners 


for the arms, another half-way across the 
end for the head, and you have the 
“abia” or outer mantle. These garments 


| are, of course, of various qualities, from 
haps of business, a merry ditty of the | 


the finest Damascus silk worn by the 
Emir to the coarse sackcloth of the 
Bedouin. The out-door dress of the wo- 
men gives them a ghostly appearance. 
A long white or black outer garment 


For style, take | 





covers the entire person, with the face 
veiled; sometimes there is a crown of 
silver coins where the head ought to be. 
We simply see a white or black object 
moving among the crowd, and are ex- 
pected to believe there is a woman some- 
where about those silken or linen folds, 
The long white veil is called a wimple in 
our common version (Isa. 3: 22), a word 
about as intelligent to ordinary readers of 
the Bible as would be the original Hebrew. 
| Here, under the shadow of the wall, is a 
| veiled woman with sage, thyme and 
lavender ; yonder are heaps of oranges, 
most delicious, and so abundant that we 
may purchase a half dozen for a penny ; 
and melons and great clusters of grapes, 
very tempting to the teste. Farther on 
are the potters with their wares—lamps 
and cruses for oil; jars and long-necked 
water-pitchers, in color and shape per- 
| haps as old as the time of Hagar. Hete 
| are the grain dealers; their wheat and 
| barley generally in heaps on the ground 
| for display ; some is in sacks. The ma- 
terial of the sacks is a coarse black cloth, 
woven of camel’s and goat’s hair. To 
wear a garment of this would fittingly 
symbolize mourning or affliction. 

We observe a goodly number of pro- 
ducts that were not known in Bible 
times, such as potatoes, tomatoes, maize 
| and tobacco. So, too, the pipe business, 
so prominent here now, from the costly 
narghelehs to the common wood or clay 
pipe, is a modern occupation. 

Yonder is a disturbance ; let us see what 
it is about; evidently a camel has some- 
thing to do with it. See how earnest those 
two men are, and how vehemently they 





gesticulate. They will soon come to 
blows. No; they will soon come to 


terms. They are only engaged in the 
commonplace business of making a bar- 
gain. One is a camel jockey and the 
other is trying to buy at the lowest price. 
Perhaps Solomon saw two such fellows in 
the market, when he heard one say, “ It 
is naught, it is naught,” yet watching 
him as he went away, he heard him boast 
of his bargain; and possibly he might 
have seen something like this in America 
had he lived in our time. Now the bar- 
gain is made, and the money is to be paid 
over. One end of the buyer’s girdle an- 
swers the purpose of a purse. From his 
bosom he takes out a pair of balances 
with which the coin is weighed, and by 
‘which its value is determined. But 
those scales need to be looked into and 








Moses and Solomon, so now, balances are 
| not always just (Lev. 19 : 36), and there 
| are divers weights (Prov. 20:10), and 
these Jerusalem traders do not always 
have the fear of God before their eyes. 


“ Room for the leper?””—no—room for 
the oil peddler. A goat-skin bottle filled 
with olive oil is swung across his back. 
His garments, his hair, face and hands 
are covered with oil—his very tongue is 
evidently oily, so profuse are the terms 

with which he expresses the good quali- 
| ties of his oil. We feel like giving him 
| plenty of room, for he leaves his mark on 
| everything he touches. 

Olive oil is almost as essential as bread 
in a Jewish household. It is cooked in 
| almost every kind of dish, and mingles 
with every delicacy of the table. Besides, 
it must furnish light for the household- 
Not to have a lamp burning at night im- 
plies that the family is in the lowest 
depths of poverty, or is given over to 
gloomy years, and perhaps utter ruin. 
Hence, figuratively, to “take away the 





lamp of the wicked and to drive him 
| from light into darkness,” is to express 
the climax of his misery; it is for God 
| to withdraw from him every holy in- 
| fluence with no hope to cheer, and no 
| promiae 40 comfort him, It must have 


watched closely, for, as in the time of 
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vapid great faith for Habakkuk to say, 
“ Although the labor of the olive should 
fail, yet I will rejoice in the Lord.” 
Yonder, seated under the shadow of the 
tower of David, seems to be a very con- 
sequential character. He looks somewhat 
venerable—a long white beard, his head 
bound with ascarlet turban—a white linen 
talma hanging loosely over his shoul- 
ders. On his knee is a roll of parchment, 
and in his girdle is a brass tube, a part 


of which forms a case for reed pens whilst | 


the top is an inkstand. He is a scribe, 
and may be a veritable descendant of one 
of those Scribes, who, with the Pharisees, 
loved to be greeted in the market-places., 
Ezekiel describes one whom he saw as 
“clothed with linen with a writer’s ink- 
horn by his side.” Few persons here are 
able to write, hence the scribe’s vocation. 
He is employed to write love-letters, let- 
ters of friendship and business, and trans- 
acts various items in which writing is re- 
quired. Even he may be a very inapt 
scholar, for only occasionally scribes are 
able to wield the “ pen of aready writer.” 
(Psalms 45 : 1.) 


Those stalwart fellows of leisure, seem- 
ing to say, “The world owes us a living 
and we care not how we get it,” are la- 
borers, waiting to be hired. They are 
ready to go at short notice whenever or 
wherever they are wanted. Doubtless the 
parable of the Vineyard Laborers finds 
its counterpart almost any day among 
such men in this market-place. 

Let us pause a moment by this heap 
of fruit. It is from the gardens about 
Bethlehem, and is in charge of a maiden, 
who may be a regular descendant of 
Ruth, for she seems as modest and per- 
haps as beautiful. What does she say? 
“Oh, traveler, taste of fruit from our 
gardens and our vineyards—take what 
you will without money and without 
price.” And if you would permit, she 
would load you with oranges, figs and 
clusters of grapes, for she knows you will 
give her ‘more than double the amount 
she would receive from the natives of the 
city. 

Look at that brace of money-changers. 
They are Jews, with greed written on every 
line of their countenances. They seem 
to have little fear of the loose-fingered 
fraternity, for their gold and silver coins 


are exposed in heaps on the lids of their | 


chests, while the people are passing and 
repassing all the while. 
a business in the sacred city. As all na- 








They drive quite | 


tions are represented here, so the coin of | 
all lands is used here—sovereigns, Napo- | 
leons, eagles, thalers, kroitzers, megedies | 


and parahs jostle freely in the same 


purse or till, as their owners do in the | 


market-place or on the crowded streets. 
Money is as much an article of traffic as 
is tobacco or potatoes. And it must have 
been so in the days of the Saviour, when 
Jews and Greeks and Romans—the de- 
vout of every nation dwelt here. 


So | 


important was the business of money- | 


changers then, that they carried it to the 
porch of the temple, in order to provide 
the half-shekel that every one was re- 
quired to pay into the sacred treasury. 
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There is a promise full of joy 
For those who do His will, 

And Caleb found that promise true, 
Our God is faithful still. 

“Tn trouble I will be with him, 
With him I will abide, 


With long life I will honor him, 
His wauts shall be supplied 
— Chorus. 


Help us, O Lord, to follow Thee, 
Teach us to do Thy will, 


| 


And all thy blessed promises 
In all our hearts fulfill ! 

When we shall ——— before thy throne 
And all Thy coe 

May | with faithfu Caleb say, 


“I wholly followed Thee.” —Chorus. 





one of these stones, and reload with ease. 
These stones are always ready to receive 
the load from the weary traveler, and the 
sight of them cheers her on. Dear reader, 
have you been trying to carry your burden 
of sin through life without casting it upon 
Jesus? If so,cease from so doing and make 
Jesus your “helping-stone’” Now. He 
asks you to cast your sins upon him, and 
if you will accept his gracious invitations 
and take him at his word, you will find 
rest for your soul and be relieved of your 
burden. Sunpay-ScwHoor “ Tr.”’ 
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BY ANNA CLEAVES. 

URING a fearful gale of wind, and 

when we were some four hundred 
miles from land, outside of the Gulf 
Stream, the mate entered the cabin with 
a signal lamp which had been rendered 
useless by a fall from the rigging. With- 
out this lamp our ship was in danger of 
being run down and engulfed in the 
dreadful sea, Oh, how deep and dark it 
looked as the angry waves surged and 
hissed past, or beat with thundering roar 
against the sides of our sturdy vessel! 
And how unearthly shrieked the wind, 
as with gigantic strength it wrestled with 


| the spars and rigging and rent the firmly 
| wrought sails into shreds! Butthe lamp— 


for women to carry heavy burdens on | 


their heads, it becomes necessary to have 


some one help them get the load into po- | 


sition. However, they soon become weary 
and want to let the load down to rest, so 
every little way along the roadside 
“‘helping-stones” have been erected, 


| 


consisting of two upright stones and | 


one across the top, about as high as a 


person’s shoulder, and when they wish to | 


rest they can slide the burden off upon 


who could mend that in this hour of 
peril? The mate tried, but in vain; and 
in his haste and rage, with many oaths, 
dashed it upon the floor. It was only a 
crack in the glass, but it let in the wind 


| and put out the light. 


In my fear and anxiety I bethought 
me of some postage-stamps which, with 
a great effort, I succeeded in procuring 
from my trunk and pasted over the 
cracked glass. The lamp was then re- 
placed in the rigging, where it burned all 
night; and, thanks be to Him who rules 








| hardly be over-estimated. 





the wind and the waves, we rode out the 
gale in safety. 

All who embark on the voyage of life 
have certain lights given them whereby 
they may ward off danger, and thus pre- 
vent being “ run down” and shipwrecked. 
The spirit of truth may be compared 
to the light of the binnacle-lamp that 





enables the mariner to see his compass, | 


(Christ) and thus steer according to his 
chart (the Bible). The signal lights are 
those of conscience, and should always 
be kept trimmed and ready for use; es- 
pecially are these lights needed during 
the storms and the dark hours of life. 
If a crack or a flaw is found the lights 
gradually grow dim, and at last go out, 
leaving the poor unguarded mariner at 
the mercy of some evil influence that 
may hurl him into the gulf of unutter- 
able woe. 


former site of Ai, and turning north leads 
toward Shechem, which is some twenty 
miles north of it. Joshua was enjoined by 
Moses to proceed, after reaching the prom- 
ised land, to Shechem, and there erect an 
altar to the Lord, and solemnly read the 
law as recorded in Deuteronomy 27 and 28. 
There is probably no place in all the land 
so well adapted to the performance of this 
solemn act. The two hills of Shechem, 
Gerizim on the south and Ebal on the 
north, each 600 feet in height, are separated 
by a narrow and beautiful valley. The 
ground rises gradually on both sides, and a 


| multitude could be so arranged as to have a 


sight of whatever took place in the valley 
below. The sound of voices in the streets 
of Nablous (the ancient Shechem), built in 
this valley, can be distinctly heard by per- 
sons standing on these two hills. Six of the 


| tribes stood on the side of one hill and six 


In maritime law no damage is allowed | 


for that vessel whose captain neglects to 
follow the rules laid down for the mari- 
ner. 
that Great Lawgiver who has com- 
manded : 


men that they may see your good works, 


| the words of the law; 


What then may we expect from | 
| the blessings, and those on Ebal, viz.: 
“ Let your light so shine before | 


on that of the other ; the Priests and Levites 
stood in the valley below and read out of 
the tribes on Gerizim 
(viz.: Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Jo- 
seph and Benjamin) shouted “ Amen,” to 
Reu- 
ben, Gad, Ashur, Zebulon, Dan and Naph- 


| tali, to the curses. 


and glorify your Father which is in | 


9)? 


heaven ? 
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( gpemergeer ng as it did, the whole 
valley of the Jordan and the chief 
passes into the central part of Palestine, the 
importance of the capture of Jericho by 
Joshua, in a military point of view, can 
Three passes 
lead into the heart of the country. One is 
the Wady Keit, which is the road to Jeru- 
salem ; it is a narrow defile, overhung with 
steep rocks, which are full of caverns. A 
second enters the hills some eight or ten 
miles north of Jericho, and .is the direct 
road to Shechem. A third takes you to the 


“It must have been an imposing specta- 
“cle: the Ark of the Covenant in the centre 
“surrounded by the elders, officers and 
“judges, with Joshua at their head; the 
“banners of the tribes marking their differ- 
“ent positions as appointed by God; over a 
“million of the Israelites, extending in firm 
“phalanx as far as the eye could reach. 
“ And when the men, women and children 
‘AMEN,’ the ac- 
“claim must have reverberated among the 


“with one voice shouted 


“rocks around with true sublimity and have 


“* swelled volume toward hea- 
” 


in majestic 
“ven, , 
No one can visit the place now and read 

the impressive account recorded in the 

chapters referred to above and recall the 

subsequent history of the Israelites without 

feeling the truth of every word of the law of 

God, and how literally all these blessings 

and curses have been fulfilled, 
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UBJECT: CALEB’S INHERITANCE: 


TEXT :—Joshua 14: 6-15, 





6. Then the children 





wilderness: and now, 
of Judah came unto | lo, | am this day four 
Joshua in Gilgal: and | score and five years old. 
Caleb the son of Jephun ai. As yet I am as 


neh the Kenezite said 
unto him, Thou know 
est the thing that the 
Lorp said unto Moses 
the man of God con- 
cerning me and thee in 
Kadesh-barnea. 

7. Forty years old was 
I when Moses the ser- 
vant of the Lorp sent 
me from Kadesh-barnea 
to espy out the land; 
and I brought him word 
souks as i was in mine 


strong this day as / was 
in the day that Moses 
sent me: as my strength 
was then, even so is my 
strength now, for war, 
both to go out, and to 
come in. 

12. Now therefore 
give me this mountain, 
whereof the Lorn spake 
in that day; for thou 
heardest in that day 
how the Anakims were 
there, and (hat the cities 
were great and fenced: 
if so the Lorb wiil be 
with me. then I sball be 
able to drive them out, 
as the Lorp said. 

13. And Joshua 
blessed him, and gave 
unto Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh Hebron for 


eart, 

%. Nevertheless my 
brethren that went up 
with me made the heart 
of the Roonle melt: but 
I wholly followed the 
LorD my God. 

%. And Moses sware 
on that day, saying, 
Surely theland whereon fan inheritance. 
thy feet have trodden 14. Hebron therefore 
shall be thine inherit- | became the inheritance 
ance,and thy children’s | of Caleb the son of Je- 
for ever, because thou | phunneh the Kenezite 
hast wholly followed | unto this day, because 
the Lorp my God. that he wholly followed 

80. And now, behold, ! the Lorp God of Israel. 
the Lorp hath kept me 15. And the name of 
alive, as he said, these | Hebron before was Kir 
forty and five years,ever | jath-arba; which Arba 
since the Lorp spake | was a great man among 
this word unto Moses, | the Anakims. And the 
while the children of | land had rest from war. 
Israel wandered in the 








EAD as illustrative of the lesson a part 
of the 13th and a part of the 14th 
chapters of the Book of Numbers; also, 
Deut. 1: 35, 36, Josh. 15: 13-20, and Judges 
1:20. Recite the Golden Text, and verse 
14th. Where was Gilgal? Is it the same 
place where the first encampment was made 
seven years before? Probably, yet it may 
have been another place of the same name 
(9:6 and 10:6). Mention some things that 
occurred at Kadesh-barnea, and when. Where 
was Hebron situated? What is the mean- 
ing of Kirjath-arba? The city of Arba, a 
man of great note in his day. Who were 
the Anekims? Giants, braves, men of re- 
nown, (Gen. 6: 14.) 


THE CONNECTION. 

Seven years of constant warfare have 
passed since the fall of Jericho, and under 
Joshua as their leader, the children of Israel 
are now masters of the country. All the 
Canaanites are either subdued or sue for 
peace (chap. 9:3 and 13:7), and the land is 
at rest from war. Now, before disbanding 
the army, Joshua proceeds to distribute the 
territory among the tribes. How was the 
tribe of Levi provided for? What tribes re- 
mained on the east of the Jordan? How 
many tribes were now to be settled? Nine 
tribes and a half. How many tribes in all? 
Thirteen. Explain this? Just before the 
inheritance was publicly and divinely as- 
signed by lot to each tribe, the incident nar- 
rated in the lesson transpired, Caleb, head 
of one of the houses of the tribe of Judah, 
distinguished alike by his venerable age— 
Joshua alone of all the people being older 
than he—and by his high character for pro- 
bity and dauntless heroism, prefers his ac- 
knowledged claim for the possession of the 
reward promised forty-five years before, and 
specially ratified by Moses (Deut. 1:36). 


THE LESSON 
may be taught in the following order: The 
personage presented ; the pleas preferred ; and 
the possessions granted. 


I. The Personage Presented. 

The scene is both imposing and impres- 
sive. The meeting of the two oldest patri- 
archs of the nation—the only persons over 
twenty years of age at the time of leaving 
Egypt, and who had been closely associated 
for nearly half a century in public affairs, 
and who, forty-five years ago, had bravely 
stood together for God and for truth at the 
peril of their lives. Joshua, the senior by 
many years, nearly one hundred years old, 
crowned with honors as well as years, of a 
majestic presence, which inspired a reverent 
awe, surrounded by the chiefs of the people 
and the generals of the triumphant army, 
having exchanged the sword for the sceptre, 


and merged the brave commander in the 
wise magistrate, is about to apportion the 
conquered territory among the victorious 
tribes, when a deputation waits upon him, 
composed of representative men of the tribe 
of Judah, headed by their oldest and most 
celebrated chieftain, in order that these may 
prefer a request, that before any part of the 
entire land should be apportioned, a special 
inheritance should be assigned to one who 
stood pre-eminently alone, and justly merited 
this high distinction. Who was this highly 
honored person? He was aman of great age, 
high rank and noble character. 

1. His age. Fourscore and five years. 
The generation to which he belonged had 
all passed away, except the august magis- 
trate to whom he comes. His early life had 
been spent in Egypt. 
burdens and bitterness of slavery in its most 
oppressive form. He had been a witness of 
all the wonders wrought by the power of 
God, joined in the keeping of the first pass- 
over, and walked between the walls of water. 
He was familiar with all the wanderings 
and the wonders in the wilderness, and had 


| just finished a seven years’ campaign. What 
| a prolonged, veried and wondrous experi- 








ence his had been, and how singular his 
position ! 

2. His rank. The head ofa family, 
the oldest patriarch of his tribe, highly es- 
teemed and honored, This ix shown by 
the fact that the chief men of the tribe ac- 
companied him, and sustained his claims, as 
the tribe afterward approved the grant 
given him. Some suppose that, because he 
is called “The Kenezite,” and is said to 
have received a “ part among the childr-n 
of Judah,” he was a foreigner, and admitted 
into the tribe by marriage as a proselyte. 
This may be so, but it is more natural to re- 
gard him as a lineal descendant of Judah 
through the family of Kenaz, which seems 
to have been a family name (Judges 1: 13). 

3. His character. Revered for all 
that is lofty in principle, manly in conduct 
and sage in experience. He was a man of 
approved integrity, tried valor and thorough 
piety. “He foliowed the Lord wholly.” 
(Numb. 14: 24; Deut. 1: 36.) He, as did 
also Joshua, rendered unto the Lord an un- 
conditional, implicit, cheerful obedience. 
(Numb. 32: 12.) He did what he believed 
to be his duty, regardless of the consequences 
to himself. He sought to fulfill the require- 
ments of God, and God had greatly honored 
him. The character of Caleb is worthy of 
admiration and imitation. Like him, let us 
make the law of God our only rule. 


“II. The Pleas Preferred. 


His request was reasonable, his claim was 
well-founded. He pleads: 


1. The promise given. “Thou 
knowest the thing that the Lord said unto 
Moses, the man of God, concerning me and 
thee.” It appears from verse 12th that a 
special intimation had been given by God 
of the inkeritance to be allotted to Caleb, 
“the very land he had trodden upon” 
(De.:t. 1: 36), when he entered the promised 
land, from which the nation as such had 
been debarred. This promise, with all con- 
nected with it, was well known to Joshua, for 
he had heard it all, and personally shared 
the danger and the honor with him. The 
strongest: plea which can be offered is the 
divine promise. Whenever we go to our 
Joshua (Jesus), whether alone or with our 
companions and families, let us plead the 
promises in faith, and he will not say us nay. 

2. The proper time had come. 
The wanderings were over, the land was 
subdued, war had ceased. He. was advanced 
in years, and now he desired his lot, where 
he migtt spend his remaining days, and 
where his descendan:s might dwell. His 
gray hair, his venerable though vigorous 
frame, and it may be hi. honorable scars, 
were alike eloquent and irresistible. 

3. His powers undiminished, 
He could say of himself, as had been said 
of Moses at a still more advanced age—his 
natural force was not abated. At fourscore 
and five he was as strong and fit for martial 
service and daring as Le was when Joshua 
and he had been sent into the same region 
forty-five years before. He was ready to go 
forth against the men of might who still re- 
mained amid the mountain fastnesses, and 
to exterminate them, as indeed we learn he 
subsequently did (Judges 1: 10), according 


| to the word of the Lord (12). He pleaded the 


promise, and was willing to obey the com- 
mand of God, even though difficulties lay 
in the way. He relied on the help of God, 
but was ready to use his own valiant arm. 
When we pray we should never neglect the 
use of all means in our power to accomplish 
what we desire. 

Il. The Possession Granted. 

When we consider who made the request, 
and to whom it was addressed, we will at 
once understand how graciously and fully it 
was complied with. 

1. Fully. Joshua gladly gave him He- 
bron, \,ith the region around it, for a perpet- 


| ual possession. This was the section of coun- 


| sired. 


He had shared the | 


| the Lord. 


try he had visited in company with the spies, 
and which on that account he specially de- 
The gift is royally bestowed, without 
restriction or hesitancy. So Jes.s always 
gives more than we are able to ask or to 
think. 

2. Graciously. No! only did Joshua 
grant the request in grateful recognition of 
his courageous conduct and moral worth, but 
he “ble sed him” in the presence of his 
breth en and all who were with him, as an 
expresson of his own personal affection and 
good wishes, and as a prayer for his suecess 
and prosperity. So Melchisedek 
Abram; so Isaac blessed Jacob; so Moses 
blessed the builders of the Tabernacle. 
How appropriate the solemn act! One 
of the greatest generals of the age rewarding 
his bravest and oldest veteran: a mighty | 
ruler doing honor to the noblest of his peo- 
ple; an aged saint praying for a brother in 





blessed 


Henceforth Hebron (a very ancient city, 
see Numb, 13:22) and the surrounding re- 


| gion became the inheritance of the Cod- 


| all circumstances is our duty. 














fearing son of Jephunneh. 


Learn: 1. Obedience to God in 


Let us follow God fully and wholly; that is, 
do what he enjoins, at «Il times, in all 
places, and in all things. Obedience, prompt 
and final, is the only path to peace and pros- 
sperity ; it alone leads to true honor and end- 
less glory. We do not earn an inheritance 
by our obedience, nor are we to obey merely 
with a view to the advantage which obe- 
dience secures; yet it has pleased God so to 
arrange our lives that no good deed can lose 
its reward. Matt. 25: 34, &c. 

2. Godliness is profitable for 
all thimgs. It has the promise of the 
life that now is, as well as of thit which is to 
come. (1 Tim.4:8; Matt.5:33.) It is 
favorable to a long as well as a useful and 
happy life, as in tue case of Caleb. (See 
Psalm 91:16; Prov. 3: 2.) 

3. A good conscience is : 
grand possession, Caleb fearlessly 
declared his real sentiments—what was in 
his mind, at a time when such a course was | 
not only unpopular but dangerous. .\nd he | 
could say in advanced life, I wholly followed | 
the Lord. So Paul (Acts 24:16; 2 Cor. 1- 
12). 

Ever speak the truth, and do the right at 
all hazard, and thus keep a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward men. 

4. Our future inheritance is 
secure, if we follow our Leader. Our 
Hebron is built and reserved for us, if, like 
— we follow the Lord fully and to the 
end. 


“ Jerusalem, the golden, 
With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice opprest. 
I knew not, oh, | knew not 
What social joys are there! 
What radiancy of glory 
What hght beyond compare! 


** Jerusalem, the glorious! 

The glory of the elect! 

O dear and fut:re vision 
That eager hearts expect! 

Even now by faith | see thee, 
Even here thy walls discern : 

To thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive, and pant, and yearn!” 








SUBJECT. 
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LESSONS. 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 
i IF ANY MAN SERVE ME, 
HIM WILL MY FATHER 
HONOR.— John 12: 26. 








The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
Caleb's Inheritance. 
Golden Text: 
If any man serve me, him will my Father 
honor. 
Narrative : 
The reward of faithful service. 
Leading Thought: 
‘“‘ He is faithful that promised.” 
Studies for Teachers : 
Numbers 13: 1-33. Josh. 15: 13-20. 
Numbers 14: 1-39. Gen. 13: 14-18, 
Deut. 1: 19-46. Gen, 23: 1-20. 
Deut. 9: 1-6, Gen, 49: 28-32, 


NORMAL HINTS, 


It would be well to begin this lesson with 
the Golden Text; a few moments may be 
spent by the different teachers having it re- 
cited by such as have learned it previously : 
then let it be said in concert, repeated 
several times, that all may knowit. Ex- 
plain that these are the words of Jesus. In 
Joshua's day he had not come to live on 
earth, but God's people believed in the 
promise of his coming, so they served him. 
Jesus and his Father are one, and you can- 
not Jove the one without serving the other. 
Recall from the children the burning bush, 
the angel with the drawn sword, and tell 
that thus Jesus had appeared. God says, 


“Those that honor me I will honor.” 
How had the Israelites honored God? Did 
they obey at Jericho? How in Achan’s 


case? How at Ai? Who gave them vic- 
tory? Why? To impress the truth that 
God honors those who honor him, give 
your class, in proportion to their capacity, 
a sketch of the first seven vears in Canaan. 
If properly told, no fairy story, no adven- 
tures of giant warriors, can equal in interest 
for children real Bible narratives. Wonder- 
fulamong them isthe seven years’ war under 
Joshua, a captain ordered by God himself, 
obeyed by an immense army, in whose be- 
half miracles were wrought. God gave 
them the land, but they must fight to pos- 
sess it peacefully ; their business was war. 
The nations around feared, and joined 
theirarmies. Tell of the people of Gibeon, 
who tried to do by cunning what they could 
not doby foree. Their city was not far from 
headquarters at Gilgal; they sent men, 
asking to make friends with them. ‘‘ See,” 
they said, ‘‘our shoes are worn out with 
marching so far; our bread was hot when 
we left home, it is mouldy now; look at our 
leather wine-bottles, we started with new 
wine so long ago the wine is old and the 
bottles have burst.’’ The people believed 
and promised to be at peace with them, but 
in three days they found out it was all a 
trick. Joshua and his soldiers went march- 
ing to them, saying: ‘‘ Why have you de- 
ceived us?’ Their only excuse was, ‘‘ We 
have heard that the great God has given you 
all the land—we were afraid of our lives— 
do with us as you please, only save us alive.” 
So the Israelites made them all servants to 
draw their water and cut their wood. Soon 
tive kings joined their armies and came to 
fight the mighty men of Gibeon. They sent 
for Joshua. ‘Come quickly—save us—heip 
us.”’ Then Joshua took hisarmy and bravely 
started for another battle. What made 
them so brave? What had God said to 
Joshua so often? Surely he need not be 
afraid of the whole world, when God had 
said, ‘*‘ There shall not a man of them stand 
before thee.’’ His army marched all night, 
and the next day was the most fearful battle 
ever fonght. Whilethe enemy fled and the 
Israelites after them, God sent hailstones 
from heaven, that killed more people than 
the swords, but did not hurt the Jews. 
That day God fought for Israel. Does the 
sun seem to you to rise and move across the 
sky all day and set in the evening? Was 
there a day once when it was dark at noon? 
When? For Joshua, God made the sun 
stand still, until the people had punished 
their enemies. The five frightened kings 
hid in a cave. Joshua had his men roll 
great stones up to the mouth of the cave 
and fasten’ them in. When the battle 
was all over, Joshua had them brought out 
before all the soldiers, and had the captains 
put their feet on the necks of the kings as a 
sign of how God should bring all their ene- 
mies into their power. Then they were 
killed, and the tive kings were hung on five 
trees until the sunset, and then thrown into 
their cave and a heap of stones piled up 
against it. So God honored Joshua and bis 
people. Seven years they fought, destroved 
many cities, until Joshua had conquered 
thirty-one kings. 


> 


By this time Joshua was 
over ninety years old, and there was peace 
in the land; time to divide it out and give 
a portion to each tribe. 

Our lesson to-day is about one man in all 
these tribes. Print on the board: 


PERSON. 
PROMISE, 
PLACE, 


eee eeeeererereneenes 


seeeeeeneneeneeceeneones 


What was the name of the only man be- 
sides Joshua who was grown up when they 
left Egypt, and lived to cross the Jordan ? 
(Print Caleb.) Recall what is remembered 
and tell the rest) of the spies, story of great 
cities, walls strong and high, giants,—‘t w 
were as grasshoppers in their sight, and in 
our own,’’—what they brought back, how 
they carried the grapes. 


all the people 


Describe the tear of 
how they wept that night; only 
two men dared to speak of God's promise of 
victory ; the people wanted to stone them 
with stones; God honored them ; the pillar 
of cloud appeared before the Tabernacle, 
aud their lives were spared. 

Now, when the land is to be divided, 
Caleb comes before Joshua, and reminds 
him of the Promise made long ago. What 
was it? (Print) ‘The land where thy feet 
have trod.”” Joshua remembers, but the 
rest do not, and the grand old soldier, 
straight and strong, stands up ard tells his 
own story, and why the promise was given, 
‘** Because 1 wholly followed the Lord my 
God.’ He reminds them of his service 


when he was forty years old, and that Moses 
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promised that when they came to possess 


the land, he and his children, the tribe of | 


Judah, should have the land whereon his 
feet had trodden. The time had come to 
claim it; he gave thanks that the Lord had 
kept him alive forty-five yearsmore. How 
old did that make him? Where was the 
Place? (Print Hebron.) (Point it out on 
the map.) Partly on the slope of a moun- 
tain, a beautiful valley below, fields 
plenty around, vineyards where the great 
clusters of grapes grew, fig-trees and pome- 
granates; a very old city, too, and in a cave 


in a rock some precious graves. Who 
obeyed God and was ready to offer up his 
only son? There that father and mother, 
Abraham and Sarah, were buried; Isaac 
and Rebecca his wife; there they buried 
Jacob, when the great funeral went from 
Egypt back to Canaan. When Caleb first 


saw Hebron, giants lived there; after 
their cities were destroyed, he asks that the 
promise be fulfilled and Hebron should be 
his. Joshua blessed him, and gave what he 
asked. Why? See how Caleb was honored. 
Six times, in the Bible we are told, 
wholly followed the Lord God of Israel.” 
How did he follow? He believed, obeyed, 
patiently waited. For forty-five years, day 
by day, he followed. Don’t you think he 
was often nearly worn out when he lay 
down at night in his tent in the wiiderness? 
Don’t you think he was heart-sick at seeing 
the sins of others, their discontent, unbe- 
lief? Don't you think he followed a// his 
lifetime? It is not likely he began at forty 
years old; perhaps when as a child his 
father taught him of God, or his mother 
helped him to pray, he began to follow the 
Lord, and that is why he knew how so well. 
See how God keeps his promises to those 
who trust him. (Psalm 91.) 

Caleb was in many battles, one among 
thousands; the flying arrow did not 
him, nor the spear of the giant 
the hail, the fiery serpents, the 
in the camp did not hurt him. 
ises long life to those who 
wholly. How old was Caleb? 
as strong as when he climbed 
and crossed valleys in his youth. 


so, 


“he 


wound 

the sun, 
pestilence 
Grods prom- 
follow him 
Yet he was 
mountains 

Can chil- 


dren follow wholly? Yes; every one. 
How? Does Jesus expect us to fight? 
What enemy? What will he help us to 
conquer? Will he give us a promised 
land? 

Sing: “I will follow Thee.’—Pure Gold. 





FRSON—CALER. 


ROMIsE—La 





ad where thy 
feet have trod, 
LACE—HEBRON. 








Wholly Followed the LORD. 


It may seem that much intermediate his- 
tory is given: in all these lessons 
prepared than could be given to a7 
nile class; each teacher can 
suggestions as seem appropriate. ‘The time 
to implant and cultivate a love for sacred 
history is in early childhood; no after- 
reading or study will give the halo of inno- 
cent wonder and unquestioning belief; to 
the mother in the home-nursery and the 
teacher in the primary-class, this golden 
opportunity is intrusted. These uniform 
lessons, with their happy blending of Old 
Testament bistory, parallel with gospel 
truth, are too precious for us not to improve 
them to the utmost. 


more 1s 
ery juve- 
seleet such 


Monday—Acts 20: 32-38. 
:  Tuesday—Numbers 13: 17-33. 
| Wednesday— Deut. 1: 35-40. 
Thursday—Psalm 18: 28-35. 
Friday— Romans 8: 31-39. 
Saturday— Hebrews 4: 1-11. | 
Sunday—John 12: 19-27. | 








THE COMMENTARY. 


Joshua 14: 6-15, 








6. The Kenezite: Some think that Caleb is 
here called the Kenezite from some remark 
able victory obtained by him over the Kene 
zites, as the Romans gave their generals tities 
from the countries they conquered, as Africa- 
nus, Germanicus, &c.-—Henry. 

The genealogical descent of Caleb is traced 
in 1 Chron. 4: 13,15. He was not strictly an 
Israelite at all, and the designation Kenezite 
imports as much. His father Jephunneb and 
his grandfather or ancestor Kenaz beionged 
to some tribe, probably ldumea, triendly to 
the Israelites, and may be compared to Jethro 
and to the Kenites.—./amieson. 

- Wholly followed: They that follow God 
fully when young shall have both the credit 
and comfort of it when old, and the reward 

of it forever.— Henry. 

_ He now headed a deputation of the Judah 

ites, aud in modest but resolute terms pre- 

ferred a request to his commander that the 
fertile plain of Hebron might be the portion 
of himseif and his children. “There was the 
one field in the whole land which they might 
fairly call their own—the field which con- 
tained the rocky cave of Macnpelah, with the 
graves of their first ancestors. There, too, 
was “the winding valley whose terraces were 
covered with the rich verdure and the golden 
clusters of the Syrian vine, so rarely seen in 

Egypt, so beautiful a feature of the bare hills 

ot Palestine.” —Groser. 

2. Give me this mountain: From this 

place more than any other the spies took their 

report, for here they met the sons of Anak, 





of | 


Numbers 13: 22.) Such a noble and heroic 
spirit had Caleb, and so desirous was he to in- 
spire his brethren with it, that he chose this 
place only because it was the most difficult to 
be conquered.— Henry. 

Two reasons are given why he should have 
Hebron: first, the Lord’s promise to give him 
the ground which he had trodden as a spy; 
and secondly, the presence of the gigantic 
enemy.—Crosby. 

The believer in Jesus, though he has not 
yet seen it with his eye, may claim a part in 


the portion of his people, and with much 
satisfaction leave it to his covenant God what 
that part shall be. We may be able to putin 
an humble claim and say to him who is the 
divider of his people's portion Give me this 
mountain whereof the Lord spake on that 
day.”’— Kitto. 

13. Hebron: We are here told whet Hebron 
had been; the city of Arba. a great man 
among the Anakims. It was the place where 


Sarah died. 
Jacob 


Hereabovts Abraham, [Isaac and 

ived, while in Canaan. Hebron after 
wards belonged to the priests, and was a city 
of refuge. It was aiso a royal city, and in the 
beginning of David's reign or seven years the 
metropolis of Judah.— Henry. 

I4. Unto this day: 
therefore written 
Crosby. 


The book of Joshua was 
when Caleb still lived.— 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


CALEB'S INHERITANCE. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“IF ANY MAN 


| 
SERVE 5 = 
| FOLLOW \j '¥ i 
| TRUS =| 
OBEY é Wy 


HIM WILL MY FATHER 
EIONOR.” 
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THE CONTRAST. 
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- GODLINESS = PROFITABLE. 


GO TO PREPARE 


“s R 
WILL ¢ 


A PLACE F< 


D RECEIVE 





YALEB $ ollowing YANAAN. 

, my ally ( 

LASS ound /HRIST. 
—Chas’ T. Kigsam. 





ILLUSTRA TIONS, 
Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 





To “ follow ¢ 
ring &@& vigorous 
a& young man W 


od fully” 
happy 
ho had a 


is the best rule for secu- 
honored oid age. I knew 
fortune at ymmand 














when he became of age He threw off all re- 
straint and followed Sa/an fully At twenty-five 
he seemed a tottering, broken-down old man, 
hardened ut oyiess, except when he could lead 
ome one else iuto paths of sin, 

HIS is My dying sayil said Matthew Henry 
“nat @ life spent ln the Service of God, and ¢ om 
munion with him, is the most comfortable life 
that any one Can lead in ils present world,’ 

THE venerable Wesley, on completing his 
eighty-second year, says it 18 HOW eleven years 
since! have telt any such thing as weariness, 
Many times [ speak t my voice fails and | can 
speak no longer frequently I walk till my 


strength fails and I Can walk no further; yet even 
then I feel no sensation of weariness, but am per 
fectly easy trom head to foot. Chis sentence, 
spoken years later, gives the key to his whuie 
life. “ Eighty-seven years have | sojourned on 
this earth, eudeavoring to do good.” Some one 
relates that in one of his latest sermons, when al 
most supported in his pulpit by a young minister 





on each side, he quoted with the most beautiful 
cadence and most cheérful air these lines from 
* Anacreon :” 
“Oft am I by woman told, 

Poor Anacreon! thou grow’st old. 

See, thy hairs are falling all ; 

Poor Anacreon, how they fall ! 

Whether I grow old or no, 

By these signs I do not know; 

By these I need not to be told, 

’Tis time to live, if I grow old.” 


A youtn asked an old man,as he sat in his 
sunny doorway, the reason of his vigor and cheer- 
fulness in this winter of his life. 

“Itisa good gift from above, my son, yet like 
all others we must work to obtain it.” 

Then he led him out into his orchard, filled 
with wide-spreading trees, laden with rosy fruit. 

‘Do you marvel that I enjoy this fruit in my 
old age? I planted these trees in my youth. 
Here you may learn the mystery of my happy, 
fruitful old age.” 

Very different was the testimony of one who 
had been very popular in social circles in ‘his 
early years, but who in looking back would only 
lament, “Ll was expert at follies, acute in trifles, 
and ingenious about nonsense,” 





A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH, 


Designed to precede the class exereises, Feb. 21. 


Title of lesson last Sunday? 

Title of the lesson before it? 

What city was next captured after Jericho? 
What were Ebal and Gerizim? 

How far from Gilgal? 

What were built on Mount Ebal? 

What was written there? 

Upon what” 

What was offered upon the altar? 

Significance of the burnt-offering? (Dedication 


to God.) 

Significance of the peace offering? (Commu 
nion. 

Of how many offerings did we study last year? 
Names? 


What was read to the people? 

Did the children only attend that Bible service? 

Who did attend it? 

What lay between Ebal and Gerizim? 

Where was the ark? 

Where was the reader? 

Who was the reader? 

How much of the law did Joshua omit? 

They had a responsive exercise in that Bible- 
school, To what portion of the reading 
did the people who stood upon Ebal re- 
spond”? 

To what did the people «pon Gerizim respond ? 

What did each say? 

What practical truths were suggested last Sun- 
day’? (Let the aim be to read those men- 


tioned in the concluding general exer- 
cise ) 





For The Sunday 





shool Times. 
CALEB’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


(To be read in connection with the current 
lesson.) 





Behold, it came to pass, in olden time, 

When Israel over Jordan's stream had crossed, 
And entrauce made into the Promised Land, 
As Joshua the son of Nun, now Israel's chief, 
God's chosen leader of His chosen race— 
Within his tent in Gilgal sat, he looked 

And saw a man beyond the fourscore mark 

In life, approach the door with footstep firm, 
And form erect as when but forty years 

Had put their mark upon his noble frame. 
‘Twas Caleb, Joshua's friend and brother spy, 
And of the tribe of Judah spokesman chief. 
With kindly salutations thus he spake: 


‘The Lord be with thee. Peace be unto thee. 
My honored chief and friend, rememberest thou 
The thing that Moses, servant of the Lord, 

Ini Kadesh-Barnea spake concerning me 

And thee?’ 


And Joshua quickly answer gave: 
“Ah! yes, tull weli remember I those words. 
Come in, my old-time frieud, and brother true, 
And rest awhile, while we rehearse again 
Those scenes of five and forty years ago, 
As spies we then went through this goodly land 
Which God possession full to us has given ; 
For forty days we searched and found the land 
A goodly land, with milk and honey biest; 
And fruits, and corn, and all we could desire,— 
What luscious grapes those were at Eschol found; 
One buneh of which suspended on a staff 
Between us two, we bore in gladness home: 
Strong cities, too, we found, and giant men, 
And towering walls, and yet full satisfiea 
We were that in the strength of Israel’s God 
We could possession take as He had said. 
I well remember, too, the other ten 
Who journeyed with us searching out this land, 
And now they all united gave report: 
‘The land through which we wentto search it out, 
Should we possession gaill—so full of weaith— 
W ull be a constant prey for other kings; 
Besides the cities ail are walled, and great; 
And we, compared with giant men we saw, 
Are bul as grasshoppers. So strong are they 
We are not able to possess the land.’ 
*T was then you courage showed, and faith in God; 


When standing up aud stilling all the host 
You spake and said: ‘ Let us yo up at once 
And full possession take, for Israel's Goa 

Will surely give us strength to take the land.’”’ 


Then Caleb spoke@and to his chief replied: 

‘Ah, What @ night that was in Israel's camp! 
When all the congregation lifted up 

Their voice and wept, and panic stricken grew; 
And when the morning came, like one vast mob 
They rushed for Moses’ tent, mad with complaints. 
Forgetting all the wonders they had seen, 
Jehovah's care and guidance to them given, 
They murmured ail with one accord aggin : 
‘Why have ye thus deceived us, led us forth 

Unto this land to perish by the sword, 

And leave our wives and little ones a prey 

Unto our enemies? Why has the Lord 

Thus dealt with us? Would God that we had died 





In Egypt's land, or perished in the way 

Through which we came! No farther will we go! 
Another captain we will make, and back 

Again to Egypt we will now return!’ 


“'Twas then while Moses and his brother fell 
Discouraged to the earth, with grief bawed down, 
rhat you, at peril of your life, stood up 

And loud proclaimed to all the murmuring host, 
‘ Be still! $e still, and hearken to my words! 

The land to which we journey is a land 
Exceeding good; with milk and honey flows: 
And if the Lord delight in us, if we 

His law obey, and this rebellion cease, 

Nor fear the mighty people of the land, 

Then He will bring us safely to its coasts 

And give it us, The Lord He is our God! 

And when He our Defense and Shield becomes, 
Our enemies before us cannot stand.’ ”’ 


Then Joshua vroceeded to rehearse : 

“Yes, Caleb, those were troublous days, indeed 
And you alone, with me, of all the host, 

Are still alive to recollect that day. 

’T was for your noble words and trust in God 
That our Jehovah unto Moses spake, 

And promise made concerning you : 


“Not one 
Of all who out of Egypt came, above 
The age of twenty years, shall come into 
The land T gave to you to dwell therein, 
Save Caleb, who another spirit had— 
My servant, who hath wholly followed me, 
Him will I surely bring into the land 
Wherein he went. His seed shall dwell therein ; 
And fora rich inheritance, the land ° 
Shall be to Caleb given; and his seed 
Shall own, and dwell therein forevermore,’” 


Then Caleb said: ‘‘ For this I came to you; 

That what the Lord hath promised I might have. 
Behold, the Lord hath kindly dealt with me, 
And lengthened out the measure of my days, 
These five and forty years, as He hath said; 

And lo, I am this day fourscore and five 

Years old; and yet I am as strong this day 

As when I went with you to search the land: 
Now, therefore, give me what the Lord hath said, 
And though the mighty Anakims dwell there, 
Yet in Jehovah's strength I'll go and drive 

Them out from thence, and full possession hold,” 


Then Joshua stood up before his friend, 

And in Jehovah's name blessed Caleb there, 

And gave him Hebron as the Lord hath said, 

For his inheritance to dwell therein, 

Because he wholly followed Israel's God, 
Detroit, Mich. 





For the Sunday-Schoo)] Times, 
“THE MOUNTS OF CURSING AND 
BLESSING.” 





BY FANNY A. JOHNSON, 





Rolled back were Jordan's waves, and dry 
The river's bed, when crossed the mighty host 
Into fair Canaan s land. The Kye, 
That for them traced the desert path, doth 
Guide their weary feet into the vaie 
Hemmed in by Ebal's mount and Gerizim; 
The sounds ye heard made stout nearts quail. 
Oh, bills! ye witnessed what made eyes grow 
dim. 


Six stalwart forms crowned either crest, 
Placed there by God's own word of mouth ; 
Theirs to call forth the “ cursings,”’ or with zest, 
To shout the “blessings” east, west, north and 
south, 
The Holy Covenant Ark stood on the plain, 
Enshrouded by the symbol ot Jehovah s might, 
While round it grouped the crowds that fain 
Would raise their “Amens!” trembling at the 
sight. 


The air was stilled; no strata’s rent 
By thoughtless tone or frivolous word— 
Only on thoughts sublime intent* 
The assembly stood. A voice was heard— 
Clear, calm and deep—as fell upon their ears the 
law 
From Heaven sent, to be their rule and guide. 
Full many a face was touched by reverent awe— 
Full many a heart beat strangely quick beside. 


And, lo! a shout arose from man to man; 
Hili answered back to hill the sound, 
Loud the tones swell from front to van; 
Their thunders seemed to shake 
ground. 
Each tribe its standard waved aloft, 
As round their leaders warriors pressed, 
Who, journeying through the wilderness, had oft 
sighed ior the “* promised Jand,” and longed for 
rest. 


the solid 


Maidens and children, too, took up the ery, 
And stretching forth their infant hands, 
Joyously clapped them toward the waiting sky, 
Lisping their “Amens!” ’midst tae surging 
bands. 
Grana was the sound, but grander still the sight, 
An entire nation choosing Gou their friend ; 
Wondering angels gaze from realms of light, 
As mountain echoes with the voices blend, 


Ages long since have passed, but are not we 
Upon the borders of the * promised land?” 
We tread the vale, the mountains near we see; 
Temptations, trials, sins around us stand : 

Make we no choice, as Israel did of old? 
Hath not Jehovah set before us “uife 
death?” 
Patient He waits our answer, we are told, 
Let ‘it be “life’—elernal “ life” —when fails this 
mortal breath ! 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


and 





LESSON BULLETIN 
FOR THE 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1875. 





Achan’s Sin. 
Josh. 7: 19-26. 
Ebal and Gerizim. 
Josh. 8: 30-35. 
Caleb’s Inheritance, 
Josh, 14: 6-15. 
Land Divided. 
Josh. 18: 1 


6. Feb’y 7. 
7. Feb’y 14. 
8. Feb’y 


21. 


Feb’y 28. 'The 


10, 








10. Mar. 7. The Cities of Retuge. 
Josh, 20: 1-9, 
11. Mar. 14. The Altar of Witness. 
Josh, 22: 21-27, 
12. Mar. 21. Joshua’s Warning. 
Josh. 23: 11-16. 
13. Mar. 28. REVIEW. God’s Mer- 


cies to Israel. 


Josh, 24: 1-13, 
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A FRIEND of The Times, who has pre- 
served every number of the paper but 
two, from the beginning, sixteen years 


ago, is naturally desirous to complete his" 


file. The missing numbers are those for 
Dec, 14, and Dec. 28, 1872. Unfortu- 
nately, we ourselves cannot supply those 
numbers. We shall be thankful to any 
one who will send them to this office, 
and will gladly give a year’s subscription 
for the first copies we receive, returning 
those we do not retain. 





SEVERAL clergymen, Sunday-school 
workers and others, propose a four months’ 
trip to the Holy Land, starting about the 
middle of March, and visiting all points 
of interest en route. They go upon a 
most favorable plan, which makes this 
an unusual opportunity for any desiring 
to join the party, which will be limited 
in number. Particulars of route and 
expense will be furnished by addressing 
the Rev. James 8S. Ostrander, care M. FE. 
Book Room, 805 Broadway, New York. 





WE give up a good deal of space this 
week to a report of the New York Super- 
intendents’ Sociable. Not one will be- 
grudge the room it takes. Few single ses- 
sions of a Convention or Institute crowd 
as much sensible talk, and real inspira- 
tion, into the same number of minutes. 
Our report, although only in outline, will 
excite in the reader one wish at least—that 
he might have in his own town or city an 
equally profitable occasion, frequently. 
New York teachers and workers are cer- 
tainly highly favored. 





Or course, New York is not the only 
place that appreciates and can afford to 
cultivate the social feature Sunday-school 
wise. The superintendents of Jersey 
City, and of Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey, met sociably on the very same even- 
ing that their New York neighbors had 
chosen. They gathered in the parlors of 
the First Presbyterian Church, and had 
a good time over teachers’ meeting and 
coffee, class-teaching and its difficulties 
with tea, superintendents and bread, 
older scholars and cake, and the general 
benefits to be derived from Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Associations to the cause in a 
place. Simple fare, you perceive, but a 
rich opportunity for exchanging Sunday- 
school views and making valuable ac- 
quaintance. 





JOB was a patient man, no doubt. But 
then he never had “to run” a modern 
Sunday-school. If he could have done 
it a year with unrufiled temper and un- 
clouded brow, his claim would never 
have been questioned down the ages. 
As it is we have heard some good Chris- 
tians question his “patience” in the 
’ popular sense, That he was a “suffer- 
ing” man, beyond most, we must admit, 
In both senses he is our text for a Sun- 
day-school superintendent. To be fit for 
his post, that official certainly needs the 
Job-like qualities, 
a school with even a sprinkling of tardy, 
absent, careless, jealous, senseless, incom- 
petent, complaining, cross teachers, re- 
quires an infinite measure of this quiet 
grace. 





Favoritism of pupils should be relig- 
iously hidden in the class, even if we 
cannot help our predilections for certain 
scholars, Nothing will more fatally hinder 
a teacher's influence, We have in mind 


To be at the head of | 





a class of boys who are badly demoralized 
by such a teacher. His nephew is a 
smart boy, really “fast,” the son of rich 
parents, and disposed to show off his 
smartness, and his real accomplishments, 
before the other boys. And pity to say 
it, the teacher allows him to do so, (Ques- 
tions addressed to the others are often 
rudely snatched from them and answered 
by this little upstart. The teacher 
only smiles complacently, and seems to 
say to the rest of the class, “ A’n’t Alfy 
smart?” How long will such a class 
hold together? 





WE have waited patiently until this 
last day of January to greet the new 
International Lesson Monthly, which our 
brother, B, F. Jacobs, has started with 
the new year in Chicago. The delin- 
quent mails have deprived us of the plea- 
sure of saying one moment earlier than 
we now do how good and how pleasant a 
journal it is. We have not seen number 
one, but we should say that number two, 
now before us, was a number one num- 
ber. The “ Lessons” are by Mr. Jacobs; 
the “ Primary Lessons” by Mrs. Crafts, 
whom the West enticed away from us; 
and the “ Fireside Talks,” by Mr. Crafts, 
are a continuance of the series that was 
first made familiar to the Sunday-school 
world through our own columns. We 
owe no journal anything but love in 
our common work, and bear no grudge 
against Brother Jacobs for these acts of 
personal piracy ! 





THE new Monthly, in Chicago, is 
as near like the old Teacher as two 
brothers of the same family are apt to be; 
and Jacobs and Hazard are in a special 
sense brethren of the same family, since 
they were both at work on the Teacher 
last year. We know that the editors of 
each journal will not only dwell in old- 
time harmony, but find their brotherly 
regard even deepened by the added labors 
and duties that the maintenance of their 
separate individualities will now impose. 
For there is nothing like earnest work in 
the same cause to draw brethren in closest 
bonds of sympathy and union. We wel- 
come the new-comer warmly. Brother 
Jacobs as one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, to urge the Uniform Lesson 
movement upon the Sunday-schools of 
the country, has a natural right to the 
chair. He will have hosts of friends to 
sustain him. The publisher, Mr. F. H. 
Revel, is well known in our Sunday- 
school ranks, and is, we believe, a brother- 
in-law of Mr. Moody. We trust that a 
very useful and prosperous career is be- 
fore the new enterprise. 





THE UNAPPRECIATED. 


Worn is not always appreciated in 
the Church and Sunday-school any 
more than in the world. Many a valu- 
able worker in the Church has -had 
good reason to feel that his real merits 
have not had the recognition they have 
deserved. The favors of fortune do enter 
into ©hristian work as a modifying and 
directing element. The gift of speech,— 
of pleasant speech,—vivacity of manner, 
a handsome exterior, a bright, cheerful 
face, and a sympathetic presence all win 
the heart and the popular vote, even in 
Sunday-school circles. Doubtless these 
are not the chief things that ought to 
weigh. Real goodness, real talent, ought 
to go further than the mere advantages 
of a fine outward address, While this 
is so, and while we must admit that 
honest merit is often hidden in humble 
corners, we are not sure that the law is 
not right that so orders it. At any rate, 
it points the value of exterior qualities 
in those who would mingle with men to 
do them good, No man may presume, 





on 








even upon his goodness and his learning, 
in teaching others. We are bound to 
make our communications one with an- 
other pleasing if we would make them 
profitable. Teachers should study good 
manners, cultivate a hearty, cheerful, 
courteous address, if they would be most 
useful, and, we will say it, admired. 

It is not wrong to be “ popular” in our 
school, or church, or neighborhood. 
It is wrong, however, to be soured and 
discontented if we are not honored and 
beloved in our work as we think we 
should be. The possession of the spirit 
that is constantly feeling “ slights,” 
whether real or imaginary, is in itself 
proof enough that its owner does not 
deserve what he craves. Personal vanity 
exists often where its presence is not sus- 
pected. Feeding it is poor occupation in 
any Sunday-school worker. And we sus- 
pect that such vanity is at the root of 
most complaints of “unappreciated” 
people. It is one of the worst things in 
the world for one to go around whining 
and complaining that his talents are not 
recognized. The sympathy he would 
excite will be apt to come to him in the 
pity and scorn of sensible people. The 
only way to be appreciated is to have 
the qualities that gain appreciation. If 
you aim at this, go to work with such 
energy and skill and address.as to compel 
people to acknowledge your excellence. 
Good workmen are everywhere needed. 
You will find your place. But for pity’s 
sake don’t whine and whimper if you 
think you haven’t found it, or feel that 
some more specious and attractive shal- 
low-pate has cheated you out of it! 





RELIGION OF THE HEAD AND 
OF THE HEART. 


HE work of the higher education ap- 
peals to both the head and the heart. 
It is not right to divorce the two in any 
philosophy of instruction, as though the 
one was inimical to the other. Last 
week we tried to show that to form the 
mind was only one part of the object of 
true education, and that to form the 
heart was inclusive of and necessary to 
the wholeness of such education. 

Now we use the terms head and heart 
figuratively, when we speak of the re- 
ligious education of a man or child. By 
the head is meant the intellectual, and 
by the heart the emotive powers of the 
soul. When it is said, “Such a man has 
a good head,” the meaning is that he isa 
man of good sense; that he has power to 
perceive truth clearly and accurately. 
When it is said, “ He has a good heart,” 
the meaning is, that he has capacities for 
sympathy and love; that he is a man of 
tender and affectionate feelings. When 
it is said of one, “ His religion is of the 
head,” the meaning is that he has clear 
views of Christian doctrine and duty; 
that he attaches great importance to the 
knowledge of religious truth—that his 
obedience is chiefly the result of intel- 
lectual conviction. He does right, does 
the will of God, because he sees that he 
ought todoso. He is not prompted by 
feeling, but by a perception of duty. 

When it is said of one that his religion 
is of the heart, the meaning is that he 
has a great deal of feeling on the subject 
of religion; that he is, perhaps, more 
solicitous about how he feels than about 
how he acts; that his acts of obedience 
are prompted by feeling rather than by 
an intellectual conviction of duty. 

It may be asked, “‘ Which is best, the 
religion of the head or the religion of the 
heart?” It might as properly be asked, 
“Which element of the atmosphere is 
best—oxygen or nitrogen?” Religion is 
not purely an intellectual or an emotive 
process; in other words, religious acts 





are not purely intellectual, nor are they 
purely emotive. Both intellect and emo- 
tion are necessary to the proper consti- 
ution of the Christian life, as oxygen 
and nitrogen combined are necessary to 
the proper constitution of the atmosphere. 
These two elements of the religious life, the 
intellectual and the emotive, will differ 
in different persons according to mental 
structure and education, for some men 
have by nature comparatively little feel- 
ing, and may be upright, just and be- 
nevolent from principle; they act from 
judgment rather than feeling; while 
other men are by nature very susceptible 
of feeling. These are easily excited. 
They act from feeling unregulated by 
judgment. They may mean well; but 
their feelings often lead them to act un- 
wisely. 

When men become religious, the origi- 
nal mental structure remains unchanged. 
To be born again is not to have a new 
mind differing in its structure and capa- 
cities from the old one. By regeneration 
the machinery of the mind 1s not 
changed, but a new direction is given to 
it. Its disordered action is regulated. 
Hence, when a man of cool temperament 
and clear perceptions is converted, his 
temperament and mental capacities will 
remain the same. Their action will be 
directed to other ends. When a man of 
feeling is converted, his impulsive nature 
will remain ; but his impulses will be of 
a better kind and directed to better ends. 
The so-called religion of the head or of 
the heart will predominate according to 
the original characteristics of the mind. 


There should be a wise union of these 
two elements in the religious character. 
Teachers of the young should keep the 
subject in mind as they endeavor not 
only to impart instruction, but to train 
right habits and right characters in their 
pupils. Religion consists in doing the 
will of God. The will of God has re- 
spect to all our acts, intellective and 
emotive. There are certain things he 
wishes us to know, certain things he 
wishes us to do, and certain things which 
he wishes us to feel. Our thoughts, feel- 
ings and acts should all be in accordance 
with his will. Accurate knowledge of 
duty cannot atone for neglecting to per- 
form it. Intense zeal for the cause of 
religion cannot atone for the slightest 
neglect of common honesty. But, un- 
fortunately, too many seem to think that 
it does. As teachers and trainers of the 
formative minds and hearts of our schol- 
ars, we see, in this view, how absolutely 
important it is that we should insist not 
only upon their knowing, but upon their 
doing ; not merely upon their right cog- 
nition of truth, but upon their sympa- 
thetic and emotive action. 





INSTALLING TEACHERS. 


WO or three weeks ago we printed a 

paragraph favoring the public induc- 
tion of Sunday-school officers and teach- 
ers into their responsible positions. A 
friend has just called our attention to an 
article in The Sunday-School World for 
January, which we had not seen, bearing 
upon the same subject. We have in 
times past referred to the matter, and 
published a few, more or less complete, 
forms of installation as submitted by 
correspondents. Our thought was to 
open the subject afresh; to get, if possi- 
ble, at the present state of the question, 
the extent of the practice, with exam- 
ples of actual forms in use, and the 
effect of their use. The World mentions 


the case of Mr. Atchinson’s school, the 
Central Morning Mission of Detroit, pub- 
lished by us not very long since; one of 
Mr. Crafts’ former charges in Stoneham, 
Mass.; and the suggestions in E, D, 
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Jones’s “ Aid to Sunday-school Workers,” 
published by the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. In addition to these, 
we believe that quite a number of 
Methodist schools have adopted « form 
borrowed from one of Dr, Vincent’s 
Manuals. 

We should be glad to hear from any 
schools that have been in the habit of 
specially setting apart their teachers and 
officers, the way in which they do it, and 
the results, ifany have been noted. Mean- 
time, we are glad to give this contribu- 
tion from the other side of the water, as 
The World quotes it: 


“Not long ago, in The Church Sunday- 
School Magazine, of England, there was 
given an impressive installation service 
tor teachers, under the head of ‘ An Office 
for the Admission and Setting Apart of 
a Communicant to be a Sunday-school 
Teacher,’ which might, with modifica- 
tions, be adapted to many American 
schools, By this plan, after the selected 
teachers have signed a declaration of 
their purpose in entering on the work, 
they are presented by the superintendent 
to the pastor, as candidates for the 
teacher’s office. Following the reading 
of an appropriate Scripture lesson, and 
prayer, and a few words of comment on 
the teachers’ office, the pastor asks timely 
questions of the candidates, such, tor ex- 
ample, as these: 


Do you desire to undertake, for the glory of 
God, and the benefit of those who may be con- 
fided to your care, the office of Sunday-school 
teacher? 

Answer.—I do. ; 

Do you promise that you will be a faithful and 
diligent teacher in the Sunday-school of ——? 

Answer.—I do, God helping me. 

Do you further promise that you will persevere 
in the work of teaching, and that you will not 
relinquish the office without good and sufficient 
cause, as in the sight of God ? 

Answer.—l promise this also, with the help of 


The pastor then takes each new teacher 
by the right hand, and formally recog- 
nizes him as authorized to teach in the 
school to which he is appointed, adding 
the ejaculatory prayer: 


God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost bless thee, and enable thee to fulfill this 
duty to the Glory of God, to the benefit of thy 
fellow creatures, and to thine own everlasting 
joy. Amen. 

Appropriate hymns and prayers follow, 
and the service closes with the pastor’s 
benediction.” 





THE PERIODICALS. 





HE advent, with the beginning of the 

year, of Mr. Jacobs’s new International 
Lesson Monthly, of Dr. Vincent’s new Normal 
Class, and of several denominational Sun- 
day-school organs, during the past two or 
three years ; together with the scores of local 
‘Our Papers,” to say nothing of the “ Sun- 
day-school Columns” in all our leading reli- 
gious weeklies, and even in some of our en- 
terprising secular weeklies; is all a most 
marked and encouraging feature of our 
Sufiday-school progress. 

To this point we are glad to quote from 
our good New York neighbor, The Christian 
at Work. And before we do so, we want to 
say of it that its own Sunday-school column 
is an admirably conducted feature of the 
paper. The Lesson Notes are brief, but 
plain and practical. The questions in its 
“ Box” are wisely and spicily answered, and 
its general notes are written evidently from 
the standpoint of a wide Sunday-school ex- 
perience. Last week, in speaking of “The 
Literature of the Sunday-school,” the editor 
is pleased to say some kindly things about 
The Times, and after naming the numerous 
journals that have come into existence since 
we were started, recalls an incident of a 





| tianity than 


period which we very well remember, in , 


the following interesting paragraph : 

“ When we look at the Sunday-school pe- 
riodical of twenty years ago, and compare it 
in all its scantiness and poverty with the 
richness, fullness, and variety of the periodi- 
cal helps afforded the teachers of to-day, we 
have great cause for thankfulness. The 
periodical of 1855 is before us; a hungry 
affair, for the Sunday-school had not then 
created an appetite for such good things as 
are now served up. We remember hearing, 
in 1859, a good and learned ministerial 
brother’s opinion of the rashness of the ven- 


ture of starting such a‘paper as The Sunday- 
School Times. He was bewailing the hard 
duty which was before Professor Hart, who 
was its first editor. His principal wail was, 
‘Where will Professor Hart find enough 
things about the Sunday-school to fill that 
paper? Yet that paper, pioneer of the en- 
terprising sort of Sunday-school periodicals, 
managed to keep full and running over. 
What greater things may be in store during 
the coming twenty years, for the readers of 
Sunday-school periodicals, who shall say ?” 





ANOTHER QUESTION. 





W E propose another question for the 
consideration and action of the 
National Sunday-School Convention, 
soon to meet in the city of Baltimore. 
Already the subjects of the training 
of teachers by establishing normal 
classes, and of “more time” for Bible 
instruction, have been suggested. The 
writer would add another: How can we 
gather and retain in the Sunday-school 
fold the neglected youth of our country? 
[t is a sad but obvious fact, that one-half 
of the youth of our country are not 
“taught of the Lord” in the Christian 
homes, the Sunday-schools, or the sanc- 
tuaries of our land. These neglected 
masses, that so much need religious in- 
struction, are found in our populous 
cities, our growing villages, and rural 
districts, among the rich and the poor, 
moral and immoral, natives and foreigners. 
In view of the undenominational 
masses, and their need of the gospel, and of 
the evangelizing power of the Sunday- 
school, the question, How can we extend 
our Sunday-school lines into the regions 
beyond, and in the name of the Lord 
plant our Sunday-school banners, and 
save the perishing, is as practical as it is 
important and pressing. The discussion 
of the subject, and the deliverances of 
the Convention, would inspire our souls, 
cheer our hearts, and strengthen our 
hands in the work of Sunday-school ex- 
tension, and hasten the day (blessed and 
glorious day) when all of our youth shall 
“be taught of the Lord,” and be saved by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Cleves, O. B. W. C. 





Notes. 


The number of superintendents of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday-schools, carefully es- 
timated, is 25,278. 





Dr. Osborn informs us that he is getting 
out a beautiful view of Mts. Ebal and Geri- 
zim, drawn by himself from nature. 


The Baptist Church of the United States 
shows a total Sunday-school membership of 
9,233 schools, 80,495 teachers and officers, 
and 636,152 scholars. 


The Presbyterian Church North and 
South, with the United Presbyterians, in the 
United States, have a total Sunday-school 
membership of 625,434 scholars. 


“T pray regularly for our school,” said 
one teacher to another. “ Do yeu pray with 
the r out, too?” rejoined his brother. Pray- 
ing is sometimes a cheap way of doing one’s 
duty. 


There is no more beautiful trait in Chris- 
its turning of the children’ 
hearts to the care of the aged. The Sunday- 
school has much to do in fostering this 


| lovely trait. 


The programmes of the next Ohio and 
Indiana State Conventions are already is- 
sued. The former will hold at Newark, 


-June 8, 9 and 10, and the latter at Lafayette, 


June 1, 2 and 3. 


The Sunday-school membership ot the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, according to 
the official summaries for 1874, is 18,958 
schools, 203,409 officers and teachers, and 
1,383,227 scholars. 





We do not see in any of our exchanges a 
clearer, or more pointed application of the 
weekly lesson to the direct, personal needs of 
young and old, than is in the Sunday-school 
column of T'he Independent. The single aim 
of the writer (we believe that our brother H. 
Clay Trumbull is responsible) seems to be 
to ask the question for his readers, “ What 
do I find in this lesson for me,—for my own 
personal instruction and profit ?” 


The Universalist Sunday-School Helper, 
a magazine for the teachers of that denomi- 
nation, is a bright and valuable lesson 
monthly. Its blackboard sketches, and the 
questions accompanying them, are particu- 
larly noticeable. That for Lesson 9 on “The 
Land Divided,’ teaches love of country very 
happily. It has the picture of a large United 
States flag gracefully folded, with the words 
of the golden text, “A Goodly Heritage,” 
and the central thought, “Our country the 
Lord’s Gift,” written above and below it. 


Some one thus capitally hits the Sunday- 
school speaker whose foible it is to address 
his mixed audience of officers, teachers, 
adult scholars, young men and maidens, in 
one and the same tender infant-class phrase: 
“Dear children ;” “And now, children ;’ 
“Children ;’ “Dear children,” &c. Ten 
times in two minutes the “children” were 
addressed. The majority present and ques- 
tioned were not children. The word pre- 
fixed or suffixed to a question spoiled the 
form and force of it ; and yet he kept at it— 
“Children,” “ Dear children,” &c., &e., &e. 


An interesting discussion was had at a 
Pennsylvania county teachers’ institute, 
recently, on the “rod” question. The “rod” 
is a useful instrument. 
cessary. It should never be used passion- 
ately. Would you flog a girl? was asked. 
No; report her to her mother. Would you 
flog a big boy? Yes; unless he can flog 
you! Why should whips not be kept in 
sight? Because it looks like braggadocio. 
Don’t keep the rod exposed, but have it 
ready. - One teacher dissented. He wanted 
it in sight. He didn’t think it well to “sur- 
prise” the scholars with its application ! 


It is sometimes ne- 


_ The Bellefonte Union Work in noticing 
our “pictorial supplement” is so unhand- 
some as to accuse us of “ making faces.” 
The National Teacher thinks that our faces 
are the faces of leaders. ‘“‘ Though they ap- 
pear as earnest and enthusiastic as heart 
could wish, yet one is also struck by their 
balance and thoughtfulness as well. The 
men to whom these faces belong ,are men 
who think twice before they act, or else 
their physiognomies belie them.” And the 
editor infers therefrom that the cause in- 
trusted to such leaders need not fear being 
led to inevitable destruction. We agree. 

Our Bible Teacher, organ of the United 
Brethren Church, has this comfortable word 
to say for “the silent apostles,” the quiet, 
unobtrusive men and women whose voice is 
seldom heard, and “ who are seldom found 
thrusting themselves into the foreground, 
but whose sincere and true lives are a sweet- 
smelling savor acceptable to Christ :” “Let 
those teachers who by organization and in- 
stinct seek for themselves the retired places 
in the work, not be despondent because 
others are more conspicuous than they. The 
Master has use for them also. His estimates 
of character and true worth are different 
from those of men.” 


The annual meeting of the Maryland Sun- 
day-School Union was held January 29th, 
at the Sunday-school Teachers’ Reading- 
Room in Baltimore. Goldsborough 8S. Griffith 
was re-elected President. The Vice Presi- 
dents and Board,of Managers include many 
of the most prominent and beloved minis- 
ters and laymen of the city. H. A. Smeltz, 


the State Superintendent, presented his resig- | 


nation, which was regretfully received in 
the shape of a leave of absence for .a tem- 
porary sojourn in Europe. He proposes to 
enter the University of Leipsic in Germany. 





| work, and addresses were made by the Rev. 








W. A. Blake was elected City Missionary, 
John R. Kelso, Jr., Treasurer, and William 
Dugdale Recording Secretary. Baltimore 
has 207 Sunday-schools, with 4,773 teachers 
and 54,383 scholars, 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of New York and Philadelphia held their 
anniversaries last week. The latter occa- 
sion was one of the most interesting in their 
twenty years’ history. John Wanamaker, 
the President, gave a résumé of the year’s 


Messrs. Colfelt and Kerr, of this city, and by 
Franklin W. Smith, Esq., of Boston. The 
“Memorandum of Facts” makes a striking 
exhibit, several of the incidents being very 
impressive and encouraging. They were 
made up from the report of Mr. L. P. Row- 
land, superintendent of the social and re- 
ligious work. The plans for the new build- 
ing are now perfected. They only await 
the means to carry them forward. Large 
stereopticon views of the new building, with 
those in Montreal, Boston, New York and 
Baltimore, were thrown upon canvas, making 
an interesting feature of the occasion. In 
New York the twenty-second anniversary 
was celebrated. The Vice President of the 
United States, Henry Wilson, made an ad- 
dress, together with Dr. Noah Schenck and 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. The Associations in 
both cities are flourishing. 





for The Sunday-School Times. 


OUR SABBATH-SCHOOL SCHOL- 
ARS: SPRINGS OF ACTION. 


BY REV. PROF, J. L, CHAPMAN, 


HE Sabbath-school, as now conduct- 

ed, exists to teach children and youth 
the truth of God, and lead them to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. In attempting this 
gracious work, we look upon the scho- 
lars, whatever their age may be, not as 
passive, but as active beings, and feel 
that we must, if we wish to be success- 
ful, know something about the springs 
of action. What are they? How can 
we control them in the interests of the 
salvation of Christ? I may not be able 
to answer these questions satisfactorily, 
but will call attention to them. 

I enter, upon a pleasant Sabbath after- 
noon, one of our city Sabbath-schools. 
The sight is impressive. There is noth- 
ing more beautiful and hopeful in all the 
ways of the Church. In a few moments 
we are in sympathy with the scene, and 
are borne by the pleasant excitement 
back to our own Sabbath-school days. 
What sweet memories and images crowd 
upon us! But we entered to study, to 
learn and to teach. The schoolage of the 
Sabbath-school should be intelligent. 
“God is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all.” And Christians are “children 
of the light.” 

We look thoughtfully over the school. 
What interests are involved in one ses- 
sion? The classes are formed. The chil- 
dren and youth are before their teachers. 
Their appearance is something, but their 
bearing and conduct are more. We over- 
look, for the present, their homes, con- 
dition in life, manners, and appearance, 
all worthy of the attention of the true 
teacher. We wish to look within, and 
learn something of the springs of action, 
planted for benevolent purposes, in the 
breast of every child. They are the mys- 
terious sources of life or death. 

I recall here my experience with a 
peach-stone. I took no particular in- 
terest in it as long as I looked on the 
external form and appearance. I found 
my way within, and there was a vital 
germ, the seat of power. I now know by 
observation and experience that that 
power, in a peach-stone properly plant- 
ed, will send forth rootlets in search of 
food in the soil, and the young shoot 
reaching up into a plant, bearing, in due 
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season, the fragrant bloom and the de- 
licious peach. It is well to get, as far as 
possible, our own knowledge of men and 
things. 

In the light of this instance of recog- 
nized internal power, I turn to the chil- 
dren and youth before me in the schoo). 
AsI mark the play of their features, I 
forget the form, the dress, and the whole 
outward appearance, and think only of 
the springs of action within them—the 
inner forces that are to impel them hap- 
pily or unhappily through life. There 
is what we wish to reach, control and 
guide by the grace of God into a heaven- 
ward course. 
there! 


What a hidden eternity is 


The subject grows upon us, Every one 
knows that a child is something more 
than body—more than animal instinct— 
more than animal soul. He is also spirit, 
and God is Father of spirit, in the true 
sense of the term. In the spirit mainly, 
but also in the body, are the springs of 
action to be found, ‘The body cannot be 
overlooked with safety. Its influence over 
the spirit is great, and unless we can bring 
it into subjection life will be a mere ani- 
mal one. Paul understood all this and 
more when he wrote, “I keep my body 
under.” 

We think chiefly, however, of the 
spirit and the hidden forces within it. 
An instance will bring the matter before 
us, A child sings, ‘ Let the lower lights 
be burning,’’ and without affecting our 
notion of sin in the least we apply to it 
the words of the poet, 

“Sure some holy body is in that breast, 

And with these notes awakes the vocal air 

To testify its hidden residence.” 

Dear Lord, how little do we feel the 
beauty and the mystery of all this! And 
yet this feeling is an element in that 
gentle and loving teaching that wins 
souls for Christ. 

I cannot, at present, dwell particularly 
on the springs of action or forees in. the 
nature of our children and youth, but 
must content myself with calling atten- 
tion to them. We all 
springs of action within us, 
they? 
that move us in any way to any form of 
thought, purpose and action, ‘They are 
not self-action, but are called into play 
very readily, A change of temperature 
will affect the clock. Almost any change 
will affect the body or soul. No harp- 
strings are so sensitive as the nerves. 
No electric battery is more easily dis- 
turbed than the sou!. A breath of air, 
a sound, a color, an appearance, a pos- 
ture, the presence or absence of an ob 
ject, an image, or a thought may stir 
some spring of action. Direct and in- 
direct influences are ever flowing in upon 
us, and the latter are, in education, very 
powerful. Our whole being is as open 
to the forces of nature as a mountain 
lake to the winds of heaven. 

The springs of action are to be sought 
chiefly in the soul. They are commonly 
regarded as the emotions, desires, passions 
and will. We cannot stop with these. We 
must add to them the feelings of well-be- 
ing, of ill-being, of want, of depen- 
dence, of unrest, of discord, of harmony, 
of satisfaction, and the sense of sin, of 
guilt, of accountability, of life, of death 
and of God. Some of these are always 
in action. Any one of them may be called, 
at any moment, into play. All are open 
to us, and if skillful, we may control them 
for the well-being of our children and 
youth. We can learn to speak through 
them, and call the soul forth to God who 


know there are 
What are 
All impulses of body and soul 


placed them in our nature for our good 
and his own glory. 

The springs of action are to be sought 
also in the body. It has its own forces, 
and its actings happily or unhappily 





affect the soul at all times. The springs perplexity know not what to call them. 


of bodily action are commonly regarded 
as the appetites, instincts, sensations and 
lusts, or animal passions. These are not 
all. We cannot overlook the conditions 
of the body, its wants and the feelings of 
well and ill-being. All these are influ- 
ential. Any one of them may impress 
the soul at any moment and promote or 
check our efforts to do good. If the body 


“ce , 


be “the soul’s house,” it becomes us, if 
we would be useful, to see that it is com- 
fortable. We wish now to emphasize 
the springs of action and give them their 
true value. The child, next to the Word 
of God, is the great object of study. We 
must look within. There is need of this, 
for there are, I fear, forces within the 
They 
poise of the body, 


the mischievous smile andthe areh look, 


child which we cannot manage. 


show themselves in the 


so full of endless fun, and now and then 
rigid We deal, not 
with passive, but with wonderfully ac- 


in the self-will. 
tive and vital beings. 
for the work? 

The child at his birth, and, indeed, be- 
fore his birth, has entered upon a course 


Are we prepared 


of development that is to know no end. 
The springs of action are within. I can- 
not conceive of a power in thought, or 
feeling, once awakened, whether the soul 
ascends eternally the mount of God or 
descends eternally into the abyss of hell, 
that does not draw much of its energy 
to live or die from those inner springs. 
As a teacher, I am amazed before such a 
I know 
that can set forth all 
Development is a rising up 


conception and turn to prayer. 
of no illustration 
this truly. 
into higher grades of being, as when we 
leave sense for the reason, the appetites 
for the work of conscience, and the 
natural life for the spiritual. The hidden 
nature unfolds along these grades and 
mainly by virtue of the inner energies. 
We aid, and to some extent guide, the 
development. We cannot create it, or 
give the power and Jaws by which it is 
carried on. These are the gifts of God. 
Are we sensible of our part inthe work? 

In passing over the prairies in early 
spring-time, we see, at every step, the 
The wild 


waking from its winter’s sleep. 


heaving sod. anemone is 
Later in 
the season we press down the long grass 
among the bluffs. We stumble on the 
nest of a prairie chicken. Time passes. 
The m»ther-bird warms the vital embryo 
into growth. The egg is broken. The 
bird is fledged. It grows, and in time 
defies, on whirring wing, the ball of the 
deadly rifle—a striking instance of the 
working of inner forces in development. 

Stephens tells us, in his researches in 
Central America, that he has seen, amidst 
the ruins of the sun-temples, vegetable 
growths bearing high up in the hot at- 
mosphere masses of the ruined temples, 
Once a seed, or an offshoot, sent up its 
frail stem beneath the crumbling pile, 
and gathering more force pressed its way 
upward, carrying with it a detached 
mass of the ruins. 

I have called attention to these in- 
stances for the purpose of pressing upon 
the mind the great reality of inner forces, 
the energy of the springs of action that 
well up in the bosom of organized beings, 
and more especially in the soul of man, 
We overlook them too much in the Sab- 


bath-schools. The Bible is read, prayer 





| The officers and 


The class, and sometimes the whole 
school, is out of temper. Everything 
works badly. The bell rings. The Super- 
intendent calls to order. The teachers 
lecture, or scold, or look cross, all bad 
remedies for moral disorder. And still 
the school is painfully uncomfortable. 
The children, after all, are the innocents. 
teachers are at fault. 
One or more springs of action are at 


| work in opposition to all the educational 





| 
is offered, hymns are sung, and teaching | 


begins. with these 
things, and forget too frequently that in 
every child’s heart in the school there is 
amore intense activity than our own, a 
more real life than the one we live— 
powers too often untouched by prayer, 
or sacred song, or teaching. We be- 
come aware of them by their annoyance 
rather than by their study, and in our 


We are occupied 


agencies of the school and hold them in 
check. The state of the atmosphere, the 
surroundings, the dress and actions of 
the officers and teachers, an impatient 
word, an offensive manner, a balk in 
some movement, or a hasty change of 
programme, may be the cause of all the 
disorder, by calling some uncontrolled 
spring of action into play. What is the 
remedy? “The ounce of prevention.” 
Know and control the springs of action. 
Suppose I cannot do it. There is no 
“cannot,” if you are trained for your 
work. But suppose I am not trained. 
Then call to your aid gentle sympathy 
and love. 

I offer, in conclusion, a few suggestions. 
Be more intense in all you do than your 
class. The moment you grow dull, falter, 
drag, worry, or get out ef tone in any of 
your movements, the impulsive nature of 
the children with a bound becomes master 
of the position. Avoid 
Paint in 


Keep all busy. 
long didactic explanations. 
words. Question with vivacity. Ex- 
press emotion. Create, by all means, a 
feeling of well-being. Make all comfort- 
able. Feel the presence of God. But 
this is serious work. It is glorious work. 
temember you are making saints ! 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
PERSONAL HABITS OF 
TEACHERS. 





a HY, KATE!” exclaimed cousin 

Joe, “what makes you do your 
hair up again? You are only going to 
teach that class of awkward girls.” 

“But it is all blown about by the 
wind, and I wish to influence my girls 
to look, and to be, neat.” 

“That is just like your inconsisten- 
cies,” interrupted Joe. “You went 
down to see Mr. Harris yesterday after- 
noon in your wrapper, with never an 
apology, and now you are so fussy about 
hair and fresh ribbons just to spend an 
hour in that pokey school with not one 
gentleman to look at you.” 

“Mr. had but a moment to 
” explained Kate, “and if I had 
spent the time in apologies, I should 
have had none left for my message. I 
am trying to be just what I wish my girls 
to become, in many respects. They are 
beginning to be careful about their teeth, 
and they really dress with more taste. I 
believe that teachers would have much 
more influence if they would take more 
pains with their dress and manners.” 

“Manners!” laughed Joe. ‘‘We had 
a Superintendent who used to charm us 
with his talking; but after hearing him 
eat at a Sunday-school pic-nic, I never 
And 


don’t you remember Mr. Thomas? I 


Harris 
stay, 


wished to hear him speas again. 





left his class simply because he would | 


snifle so disagreeably when he became | 


interested.” 

“And Mrs. C.’s breath used to be 
so offensive from uncleansed teeth, that 
I dreaded the teaching hour,” returned 
Kate. “One of the books that I shall 
buy when my ship comes in, will be on 
‘Care of the Teeth,’ to lend to my girls 
and all the teachers who will read it. It 
will be a greater help to some that I 
know, than a ‘Life of Joshua’ or a map of 
Palestine.” 


| day. 


“Pity you couldn’t talk in a conven- 
tion or institute,” laughed Joe. 

“Tt is all true, and necessary to be 
said there,’ returned Kate, warmly, as 
she fastened a blue bow on her braids. 
“We can’t do our scholars good if they 
do not respect and like us personally. I 
never could expect to influence a girl 
that thought I was slovenly. Mr. John- 
son teaches his class with absolutely 
dirty hands, and Mr. Burton’s boots are 
seldom blacked. Miss Melvin makes one 
of her girls feel faint with the musk she 
carries, and Mrs. Gordon sickens several 
of her girls by the odor of the troches 
that she is continually eating. These 
may seem like very little things; but 
when they are hindrances to respect and 
love for the teachers, they are of great 
importance.” ELLA, 





“or The Sunday-School Times. 


RENEWING THE LIBRARY. 





BY MARY L. SHERMAN, 





3 was at length decided that the 
iibrary should be thoroughly sifted 
ot books which had been in it so long 
that they were not of use to the school, 
and that these should be given to some 
other school, to whom the matter they 
contained would be new. Then a com- 
plete list of the library remaining was 
given to each teacher and to some of the 
older pupils whose judgment was valued. 
These marked the books which they 
thought desirable to be retained, and 
added to the list the names of others 
which they thought would be valuable 
and proper additions to the new library. 
When these had been collected, a list of 
the books suggested was made and read at 
the teachers’ meeting. Each teacher was 
requested, as the title of the book was 
announced, to give objections, if any ex- 
isted against the book, 

“Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
first read. 

“What! exclaimed the astonished 
Superintendent, “can that be necessary? 
Have we not that in the library ?” 

“No, it is not in the library.” 

“T had supposed that Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress was in every Sunday- 
school library. Order two copies.” 

“ Palissy, the Potter.”’ 

“That not in? Certainly, get it. I 
thought that that too was in every Sun- 
day-school library.” 

“John Miller, the Peanut Boy;” 
“Susan Grey’s Visit to the City.” 

“Who knows anything about books 
with titles that give no _ inkling 
whatever of their contents? I recom- 
mend that the committee personally and 
critically examine such books before 
they are purchased.” 

“Mrs. Whitney’s Stories,” announced 
the reader of the list, and then he added, 
“The committee would like to hear from 
those who have read these stories. We 
do not doubt that they are moral. The 
question is, Are the books presented. to 
us for consideration, books suitable for 
Sunday afternoon reading? Of course, a 
book that is simply not immoral will not 
do.” 

“T suggested Mrs. Whitney’s books,” 
said a teacher, in answer. “I am not 
myself settled as to the question of what 
may be read, not without hurt—but 
what should be read by children on Sun- 
I can vouch for the general moral 
healthfulness of Mrs. Whitney’s books. 
I supposed that the question as to the 
class of books for the Sunday-school 
library was to be left to the committee.” 

“ That is true,” was the reply. “ This 
is only a first sifting. The Hans Ander- 
sen Stories have been recommended.” 

“Oh, well, if you admit them, you will 


| of course admit Mrs. Whitney’s; and I 
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do not see why Dickens would not come 

well after Hans Andersen, for the old 

people.” 
“Why? 


9) 


Andersen ? 


What objections to Hans 


“ Nothing to Hans Andersen,—but we 
are selecting a Sunday-school library. 
The stories have high literary merit,— 
are not immoral, but they do not carry 
any particular moral with them, and cer- 
tainly will not create a zest for religious 
reading.” 

“We must remember,” said another, 
“ that these children have access to books 
through the week. We are not provid- 
ing for children who have no reading, 
but we are, I think, selecting for them 
something to form their taste, to, coun- 
teract, I fear, tastes already formed. I 
simply throw out these hints.” 

“The Modern Dance!”’ Then followed 
two or three more titles, when the reader 
was suddenly interrupted by a lady, who 
spoke a little abruptly and with a sort of 
determined hesitancy, as if had 
waited for some one else to say a dis- 
agreeable thing. ; 

“Tf the work on dancing is one of 
which I have read reviews, I should call 
it objectionable.” 


she 


Everybody stared, as 


»» 


23: ‘ All things are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s.” 

“When the Lord appeared of old to 
Moses in the burning bush, and told him 
to lead forth his people from Egypt, he 
made him the shepherd of his flock, and 


desired him to feed hislambs. The Lord 


| speaks to us to-day from this burning 


| ‘Feed my 


the lady was known to object to all forms | 


of dancing. ‘‘The book I refer to con- 
demns dancing, I know, but—’ 

“Tt does expose dancing, just as it 
should; presents it in every light—the 
worst, as well as the best.” 

“T think it might with a little purging 
be made fit for a Sunday-school, but— 
there is an immoral way of teaching mo- 
rality. We are giving these books, for 
the most part, to young, pure-minded 
children. There are some parts of this 
about as fit for their reading as the 
‘Secrets of the Great City.’ I can only 
say again that there is an immoral way of 
teaching morality.” The subject was 
dropped here—but the Superintendent 
looked as if he had caught a new idea. 
It remains to be seen if the committee 
will place the book in the library where 
it will serve to awaken in young children 
a desire to taste the tempting fruit that 
shall make them as gods, knowing good 
lrom evil. 





For The Sunday-schoo! Times, 
A SUNDA Y-SCHOOL CELEBRATION 
IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 

()* the evening of the 29th of Decem- 

ber, all the Sunday-school teachers 
of Berlin met in the hall of the Evan- 
gelical Union, around a lighted Christ 
mas-tree. That Christmas-tree had not 
its equal, I think, in all the world. A 
tall, majestic fir-tree, that rising some- 
what above ground almost touches the 
ceiling, i'‘luminated by some hundred 
gaslights, covered with a thousand pretty 
things resplendent with the hues of the 
rainbow, on the top the shining star otf 
the East,—that is the Christmas-tree 
which the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation prepares every year,—a Christmas 
joy for themselves and the multitudes 
that crowd in the large hall of the Evan- 
gelical Union from the 25th to the 3lst 
of December. 

On the above-mentioned evening the 
Sunday-school teachers had the privilege 
to assemble for their annual social meet- 
ing around the tree. 
was crowded. 


The large hall 
If you looked down from 
the gallery you saw a sea of joyful, happy 
faces—for who that evening could be a 
Sunday-school teacher without being 
glad and happy? 

At 6 o’clock, the meeting was opened 
with the Christmas hymn, “ Vom 
Himmel hoch da komm ich her” (From 
the high heavens down I come). Then 
the Rev. A. Stocker addressed the as- 
sembly. He took for his text 1 Cor, 3: 








many who tarried, 


_ kingdom of Christ. 


bush, from this shining Christmas-tree, 


and it is the same command as of old, 


lambs.’ The law is old, but 
it was in a new form that it came to us, 
when we first heard of Sunday-schools. 
Many they were who did not like that 
new imported thing, many who doubted, 
Its eleven years’ ex- 
perience has made that new thing an old 
and dear institution; there is no more a 
doubt of the blessed influence of the Sun- 
day-school even among those who still 
tarry to Out of a little seed the 
Sunday-schools of Germany have _be- 
come a stately tree, with far-spreading 
branches. 

“These last years have made our nation 
great and powerful among the nations of 
the earth, but is it great, too, in love and 
faith? Alas, no! And it is the great 
task of the Sunday-school to plant in the 
minds of the youth living faith. By the 
children we must win back the parents; 
by the Sunday-school we must win back 
the home to a Christian life. Freedom 
is one of the watchwords of our time. 
Wronglv understood, it is a poison, and 
the world does not understand it. But 
in the kingdom of the Lord there is free- 
dom. ‘If the Son, therefore, shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.’ And 
is there not freedom in our Sunday- 
school? Not by compulsion, 
their own free-will, teachers and children 
come to the Sunday-school. They come 
in crowds, and are strong in their asso- 
ciation. Association is the second watch- 
word of our time, The Sunday-school is 
the real association. Rich and poor, high 
and low, teachers and children, associate 
for one great purpose, to love the Lord 
and one another. Education is the third 
watchword of ourtime. School and home 
and life are busy to educate man for the 
world. And this worldly education 
makes cold hearts and empty heads and 
weak characters. The Sunday-school, 
too, will educate, but it will educate for 
the kingdom of the Lord. It will make 
the hearts glowing and the hands willing 
for deeds of love! Deeds! Is it not the 
fourth watchword of our time? Deeds 
must be done; done by laymen in the 
Christian faith must 
be proved in deeds. What a field for 
Christian Jabor the Sunday-school is! 
He who has the youth has the future; 
therefore, ‘ All is yours.’ 

“¢ And Christ’s.’ My dear 
brethren and sisters, I ask you, Are ye 
Christ’s? Is it for him and for him alone 
that you work in your Sunday-school ? 
I hope, nay [ am almost sure, that out 
of every heart, even though faint and 
timidly, comes the answer, Oh Lord, we 
are thine, we will be thine! Fear not; 
tue Lord’s strength is made perfect in 
weakness. You save the Sunday for your 
pupils, you save souls for his kingdom, 
so ye are Christ’s. He who works faith- 
fully for him is his. May the Lord grant 
that by your work of love the Sunday- 
schools shall grow more and more, and 
that by them our nation may receive an 
everlasting blessing. Amen.” 

We sang that beautiful old Christmas 
hymn, dear to every German heart, “ Es 
ist ein Ros’ entsprungen aus einer wurzel 
zart’—(There has a Rose sprung up out 
of a tender root rs and then tea was served 
and kindly greetings exchanged by the 
teachers of the different Sunday-schools. 
The Rev. W. Noel being asked to 
address the assembly, related what he 
had American Sunday-schools 
when he was in New York last year as a 
delegate of the E Alliance. 
After his address, all the gas-lights in the 
hall dimmed, so that only the 
lights of the Christmas-tree were brightly 
shining, and we sang, ‘‘ Der Christ-baum, 
ist der schonste Baum der wir auf Erden 
kennen’’—( The Christmas-tree, the finest 
tree that we on earth do know). 

The Rev. P. Cassel addressed us in a 
closing speech, He said that there was 
too much stress laid on the Sunday- 
school being a blessing for the children. 
It is as great, often even a greater blessing 
for the teachers, Fear not, and don’t say 
times are hard, Times are not hard, but 


help. 


ye are 


seen of 


ange lical 


were 


but of 


good, for the Lord is with us, he marches 
at our head ; with him we will conquer. 
Prayer and blessing concluded the 
meeting. HELENE RvuppPeEtL, 
eacher of the Luisenstadt 
Sunday-school. 
Berlin, Dec. 31st, 1874. 








A NORMAL-LESSON CLASS. 
BY THE REV. DR, JOHN H. VINCENT. 
[Taught before the New York 
School Teachers’ 


City Sunday 
Friday evening, 
January 22d, 1875, and reported in outline for The 
Sunday-School Times. | 


Association, 





T is not necessary toremind yon that I co 

not propose to preach a lesson—(although 

I should not object to do this)—nor to con- 

duct a Bible-class, or a Preparation-class. I 

propose to give a Normal-class exercise, 

illustrating “ principles” and “methods,” by 
which the lesson must be brought out. 

Lesson- Building 
All building 
implies the objects by which it is to be 


is the topic for this evening. 


prosecuted, according to the physical neces- 
sities of the case—as ship-building, bridge- 
building, house-building, scaffold-building. 
All building implies a place and a plan, and 
necessary material, and selection of material, 
We all 
We build upon the characters 
We have re- 
sources,—a little or a great deal of talent, as 


and access to the place of building. 
are builders. 
and souls of our pupils. 


the case may be; very large zeal; our time. 
Material is at hand. 
we build with. 


We must select what 
We must have access to the 
souls of our pupils. To this we select a 


lesson. The lesson is a selection from Scrip- 


ture. We should select some part upon 
which we can bring all the rest of the Serip- 
tures to bear. The salient parts of the Bible 
We 
ought to make a review of this course five 
times during this period. 


ought to be learned in seven years. 


We should render 
The lesson 
should be selected with reference to certain 


repeated reviews practicable. 


themes. Ministers and teachers must ac- 
sume the work of the Sunday-school. The 
Sunday-school mu:t make a general study 
of this cour-e every seven years. 

When the lesson is selected it must be 
built up. Every teacher must build a les- 
son for himself before he goes to his class. 
Lesson may be defined 
that preparation or arrangement 


building to be, 


of the 
contents of the Scripture Lesson, which will 
best aid the teacher in leading the pupils to 
sarnest thoughtfulness and self-application 
in the simple reading of God’s Word. 
Mau-Made Helps. 

My highest idea is simply to send out 
our scholars with earnest thoughtfulness to 
read the Word. 


that all these “ lesson helps,” that so abound 


There is a common idea 


at the present time, are man’s invention. 


So bread-making is man’s 


invention. So 
teaching of God’s Word is man’s invention. 


So preaching, which these very critics so 
So with Bible-readings. 
Man’s intervention is God’s order. What a 
blessing it is that a teacher is inspired to 
teach. 


much glory in. 


Teaching is simply preparing your 
scholars the better to read God’s Word. 
*Teaching is scaffuld-building. 

Lesson building is 1. A collection of par- 
allel passages; that is, finding out all that 
is in God’s Word on that subject. 2. 
ful analysis. 3. Wise adaptation. 

Collection of Parallels. 

The first step is to cgllect everything in 

God’s Word on the same incident—next, on 


Care- 


similar incidents. I have texts collated in 
a scrap-book, very useful to me. I take a 


theme of Scripture, such as “ passover,” and 


under this theme I collect every text or 

passage I can find in the whole Scriptures. 

These volumes, say fifty a year, become in a 

series of years a library of immense value. 
The Analysis. 

Secondly. In the analysis I must find 1. 
The difficult words or phrases. 2. Their 
meaning in the ordinary English. Next in 
Bible English. Nextin the original tongue 
of the Bibles. 3. The historic elements. 
First the persons. Second the places. 
Third the actions and expressions. Fourth 
the occasion, what characters and persons 
engaged, later events, manners and customs. 








Fifth, | next find the doctrinal elementa— 

as God’s sovereignty and man’s redemption, 

ete. 4. The practical element, our duties 

to God and our fellow-man. There are 

several plans of analysis that may be used. 

(I simply suggest the above as one plan.) 
Adaptation, 

Thirdly. The wise adaptation of the 
lesson. There are different grades of classes : 
the adult classes; the intermediate classes, 
and the infant The younger the 
classes the more difficult the work. The 
best teachers must take the infant classes, 

How shall I 

Arrange the Teaching 

of the lesson? Find, 1. The title of the 
lesson to connect it with previous lessons, 
and bring it clearly before the mind. 2. 
The topic of the lesson, to state in condensed 
form a great truth contained in it. 3. The 
Golden Text of the lesson, to express that 
great truth in Scripture language. 4. The 
outline of the lesson, to aid in the mastery 
of all its facts. 5. The questions by which 
teachers and pupils may test their knowledge 
of these facts. 6. The selected verses, which 
may easily be committed to memory. 7. 
The lesson hymn, to fix in the mind, by 
means of sacred poetry, the great truths of 
the lesson. 8. The doctrine, which may con- 
nect the deeper teachings of the lesson with 
a system of divinity. 9. The final reading 
of the entire lesson in a conversational, 
practical and devout manner, for purposes 
of iramediate spiritual edification. 

One-third of the time of the lesson should 
be spent in the preliminaries ; the other two- 
thirds of the time should be spent in con- 
versational reading of the lesson, to make 
practical use of it. 

We now proceed to apply the above prin- 
ciples of lesson building to the lesson for the 
coming Sabbath. 


classes, 


Preparation for Conquest. 
(Joshua 5: 9-15.) 

In calling for the place of the lesson from 
the school, the Superintendent should have 
a regular order, as follows: 1. The chapter. 
2. The book. 3. The verse. 

The Order of the Lesson, 

1. Parallel passages: Is the same inci- 
dent related here, related anywhere else in 
the Bible? No. What similar incidents 
about circumcision? (We ought not to re- 
fuse to consider this on account of false de- 
licacy.) 1. The cirewmcision of Abraham 
as a token of God’s favor and of 
Abraham’s faith. 2. In Egypt before 
the Passover. 3. Jesus himself was cireum- 
cised before he ate the Passover. 4. 
At Mount Sinai. 5. In the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah when they returned to Jeru- 
salem. (It is best to have a great abun- 
dance of material in the preparation of your 
lesson, so as to be ready to meet the ques- 
tions of your class.) I know of a Sunday- 
school boy in Plainfield, New Jersey, who 
was very restless and bright; to try to satisfy 
him the teacher asked: “ Willie, what 
would you like to know about the lesson ?” 
“ How soon it is to be through.” 

Feasting on the corn of the land. Elijah 
was fed by ravens at this very place. Jesus 
fed the ten thousand near here. Jesus 
walking through the cornfields, plucking 
ears of corn, near here. Jesus at Bethany 
and at this very Jericho feasted at the house 
of a friend. 

This manifestation of Christ. Similar in- 
cident to Jacob at Peniel, to Ahab and to 
Joshua. So we find three or four Scripture 
illustrations for each theme of the lesson. 
Use as many as you can to advantage. 

Difficult Words and Phrases, 

“ Roll away the reproach of Egypt.” “The 
old corn of the Jand,’—‘parched corn.” 
Reproach: “Gilgal’”’ means rolling away ; 
resembles “ Golgotha,”’ where our sins were 
rolled away, “ Corn,” we think of it as “In- 
dian corn.” This is not the meaning. It 
means produce. The land abounded in 
milk and honey. It was full of cattle; good 
fat cattle, and bees, wild bees, filling the 
crevices of the rocks with honey, and flowers 
were abundant. It was a good land. 


Historic Elements. 


1. Who are the persons? The Lord, 
Joshua, the children of Israel. (13th 
verse. * A. wan” l4th verse.) “ ¢ ‘ap- 
tain of the Lord’s host;’ “ the prince of 
the host of the Lord.” Joshua calls him, 
“my Lord.” 2. What are the place: Gil- 
gal, Egypt (10th verse), Plains of Jericho 
12th verse), Land of Canaan (13th verse). 
By Jericho (15th verse), Holy Piaces. 3. 


Actions and ex pre ssions. Who are the first 
? Tne Lord and Joshua. What 
Keeping of the Passover, eating of 
the old corn, of which they made unleavened 
bread and the parched corn (which was new 
corn), cessation of manna. The first fact we 
notice, Joshua looked and saw a man who 
stood over against him, probably on the 
mountain-side at some distance from him. 
Joshua went unto him and Joshua spoke 
unto him (he was not a coward), and Joshua 
said: “Art thou for us, or against us?” 


speakers 


events ? 
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There is no question as to which side we are 
on, we want to know whether you are on 
our side. “As captain of the Lord’s host | 
come unto you;” “Joshua fell on his face 
unto the earth.” Paul of Tarsus did the 
same. Command to Joshua was to “ Loose 
thy shoes, for the place is holy.” He pros- 
trates himself. 4. Times. (8th verse.) This 
day. (11th verse) 15th day of the month, self- 
same day. (16th verse.) That year (1451) 
B. C. 5. Previous events in Bible history. 
Egypt; iifein Egypt; the food they had in 
Egypt; the appearance of the angel to Baa- 
lam at Eden where cherubims appeared at 
the gate. 6. Later events in Bible history. 
Passover ; restoration from the captivity. 7. 
Peculiarities of ancient manners and cus- 
toms. Taking off the shoe. The same cus- 
tom is now observed in the East. When 
visiting the Turkish mosque of Omar, seve- 
ral years ago, | was required to either re- 
move my shoes or cover them so that the 
dirt on them would not pollute the place. 
An Episcopal clergyman, who was with me, 
wrapped his feet in towels. I covered mine 
with American india-rubbers. In worship- 
ing the Eastern nations remove the shoe. 


Answers from the Class. 


Cessation of manna. 

What great truths ure taught by this 
lesson? Answers: 1. They had the perfect 
sign of the covenant, but the Spirit of God is 
a better witness. 2. God requires us to 
obey his command before we are ready for 
conquest. 3. The power and significance of 
the b.ood. Cling to the blood. It is too 
much the fashion to forget this in our day. 
4. All men, even the mightiest, must bow to 
the Lord. 5. The attitude of the divine 
leader, with sword drawn and in his hand. 
His sword is the Word. 6. What great 
practical truths are drawn from the in- 
struction of the lesson? Our hearts must 
be circumcised. We must be separated from 
the world. 7. What does the Passover 
teach us? Christ is our Passover. 8. What 
dves the feeding on the “old corn” teach 
us? Christ is the bread of life. The Chris- 
tian feeds on the fat things of the Kingdom. 
9. What do we learn from Joshua’s attitude 
when met by the angel? Humility, con- 
trition, readiness to fight, and that revela- 
tions from God are made to man alone. 10. 
God does not give us mannaso long as there 
is old corn in the land. The Lord gives us 
things new and old. 11. To fit ourselves for 
our work, we must be much alone with the 


Lord. 
Hints. 


Adopt your own plan. You will work 
the best. Select the most available portion 
of the lesson. Arrange this portion for the 
work of teaching. Have a plan of adapta- 
tion. 

The title of the lesson should be given to 
connect it with the previous lessons, and 
bring it clearly before the mind. To illus- 
trate this, the class were required to give re- 
peatedly in concert the titles of the four les- 
sons since the beginning of the year. 

The topic of the lesson should give in con- 
densed form the great truth contained in it. 
To illustrate this, the topics of the four les- 
sons in January were given as follows: 

“Joshua Encouraged”: In the way of 
duty, strength. 

“Crossing the Jordan”: In the way of 
danger, safety. 

“ Memorial Stones”: In the way of safety, 
a memorial. 

“ Preparation for Conquest”: In the way 
of conquest, a leader. 

By the above mnemonic helps, great as- 
sistance is give... 

The four “ Golden Texts” also were called 
for by Dr. Vincent, and given by the whole 
class in concert. Golden Texts are the ex- 
omen of the great truth of the lesson in 

ripture language. 

The Outline. Now, if we can put the 
lesson into an outline around which our 
questions may gather, our questions will be 
like little pods full of seeds, like the lady- 
slipper ; when you pinch the end of the pod, 
it breaks open and all the seeds fly out. In 
the outline of this lesson we select the fol§ 
lowing prominent facts: 

1. The cleansing rite—circumcision. 

2. The commemorative feast. 

3. The corn of Canaan. 

4. The captain of the Lord’s host. 

In Plainfield there are several gentlemen, 
well known as excellent Bible-class teachers. 
They all take the eight o’clock train to New 
York to go to business, and during their 
ride they confer and study the outline of 
the lesson for the coming Sabbath. I don’t 
despise question books. If I can make 
better use of the questions in a question 
book than I can of my own, then | am to 
use them. 

The selected verses should be committed to 
memory. 

The lesson hymn should always be sung. 
It is given to tix in the mind, by means of 
Bac try, the great truths of the lesson. 

The Sirk connects the deeper teachings 
ef the lesson with a system of divinity. 





The doctrine of this lesson is the leadership 
of Christ. 

The final reading. Dr. Vincent then called 
on the audience to a final reading of the 
lesson in concert, he reading a clause and 
asking them to read another clause, and then 
explaining the peculiar meaning of the pass- 
age, as follows: “ And the Lord said.” (Unto 
whom?) Joshua. (When?) Now, this 
day. (Not in a general way.) “Take thy 
shoes” “from off thy feet.” (The Gospel 
command is to usas individuals.) ‘“ Where- 
fore the name of the place is called Gilgal.” 
(Rolled away.) (Similar to “ Golgotha.”) 
“The children of Israel encamped there.” 
(In the broad plains of Jericho.) “ Pisgah.” 
“The Mount of Temptation.” The old 
homes of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob were 
all near by. Wecannot realize the feelings of 
the Jews when assembled here. On these 
they ate the Passover. Did they lose 

y the loss of the “manna?” There is a 
state of religious experience when all previ- 
ous spiritual blessings have seemed to come 
from without; but now a change has come, 
and they seem afterward to come from 
within, welling up as from a well of water 
within us; in the actual presence of the 
Kingdom within us? 

Is not this the symbolic meaning of the 
change from the old “ manna” to the “ corn 
of the land?” What attitude should we 
assume toward the Lord Jesus Christ? 
“ What saith my Lord unto his servant ?” 

Are there any “ difficulties” in this lesson ? 
Will not the boys ask, “How did Joshua 
know that the words were true which the 
angel spoke?” The manner of the speech 
and the miraculous appearance would be 
likely to carry conviction. Absence of the 
Passover. Why was it only observed twice? 
Because they had wasted all those thirty- 
eight years in the desert. He counted it as 
one year. 

It is a great loss of time to disobey God. 

A Word from Mr. Hazard. 


At the close of the lesson Dr. Vincent in- 
troduced M.C. Hazard, Esq., editor of The 
Sunday-School Teacher, of Chicago, who spoke 
a few words of greeting. He regarded it as 
one of the happy things of the present time, 
that “ normal-classes” are being started. We 
have relied alittle too muchonemotion. We 
have allowed feeling or emotional influence 
to move us ratherthan education. The major- 
ity of teachers come to their classes in a very 
suffusive state. What would you think of a 
gardener who always went to his garden 
with a waterpot in his hand? The work 
of the Sunday-school should be thorough. 
It should be coupled with thorough educa- 
tion. Every teacher going to Sunday-school 
should know what to teach and how to teach. 
On coming from Chicago to New York, one 
very.cold morning, in a Pullman car, the 
negro waiter was trying in vain to kindle 
the fire in the small and insufficient stove. 
After a long time, as we stood shivering 
around the stove, the waiter opened the door 
and apologized as follows: “Gentlemen, 
you see the anxiety of de coal; but him 
can’t make no expression through dis stove.” 
So a good many — in Sunday-schools 
have a very warm heart, but they lack know- 
ledge how to direct their energies into the 
best methods of teaching. This very want 
of the schools is supplied by normal classes. 

The doxology was sung as a thing full of 
meaning, and the lesson was closed by the 
benediction. Go 








Reported for The Sunday -School Times. 
THE NEW YORK SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS’ SOCIABLE. 


HE first of the season, was held under 
the auspices of the New York Sun- 
day-School Association, in Grace Mission 
Chapel, in East Twenty-second Street, 
near First Avenue, on Monday evening, 
January 25th. 

The invitations were sent in the name 
of Mr. Ralph Wells, the superintendent 
and founder of this mission, which, for ten 
years or more, has been one of the most 
successful Sunday-schools of New York 
City, and perhaps of the United States. 
It has been a Mount Pisgah, where Sun- 
day-school workers could resort from all 
over the land to take a higher spiritual 
view of their work, and breathe an atmos- 
phere that should inspire and strengthen 
them for more and better work at their 
own homes. Not that Mr. Wells can be 
successfully imitated in his methods 
in every particular; but the general 
principles which guide his work can be 
applied to any school to raise it to a high 
standard of devotion and efficiency. Mr. 
Wells himself has striking personal 
characteristics. His burning enthusiasm 








sets on fire everybody around him. And 
all his enthusiasm and all his eloquence 
are given exclusively to Sunday-school 
work, to which he has consecrated his 
life. His own mission claims him first 
and foremost; after that the general 
Sunday-school work, in the teaching and 
conducting of Sunday-school Institutes, 
Normal-classes, etc., in the great cities of 
our land. Asa teacher of Normal-classes 
and at Sunday-school Institutes, he has 
shown himself to be unrivalled in effec- 
tiveness. Being at leisure from business 
cares, his entire thought and strength 
are given tothe work without accepting of 
any fee or compensation for his services. 
It is seldom that such rare gifts of mind 
and heart are so gracefully and efficiently 
used in the service of the Master. 

Mr. Wells presided at this Sociable. 
The appointed hour was 7} o’clock. 
In opening, Mr. Wells said: It is the 
duty of the superintendent to begin on 
time. You are a little late, three or,four 
minutes, because some of you have so 
far to come. Two hundred or more su- 
perintendents, with their wives, or lady 
teachers, were present, not only from 
New York and Brooklyn, but from dis- 
tant cities. Chicago, St. Louis, New Ha- 
ven, Hartford, New London, Newark, 
Jersey City, and other places, were rep- 
resented. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Wells said 
that he proposed to spend a few minutes 
in devotion, in just such a prayer-meet- 
ing as you would have before your Sun- 
day-school session. We must have 
praying in the Spirit, in all our work. 
Prayer in the Holy Ghost is effectual. 
Sunday-school prayer-meetings should be 
hearty. If a beggar comes to my door, 
and tells a story five minutes long, I 
make up my mind that he does not want 
anything. Butif he says “‘ Bread! bread!” 
then I feed him, for I believe he is hun- 
gry. WhenIcan pray “ Father! Father! 
Help! help!” the Holy Spirit speaketh; 
then I know the prayer will be an- 
swered. It is well to have two-minute 
prayers, and not much talking, for twenty 
minutes. 

A Precious Prayer-Meeting. 

Acting at once upon the suggestion, 
one verse of the hymn, “ More love, 
oh, Christ, to thee,” was sung from 
“Winnowed Hymns,” when Mr. Wells 
said: “Brethren, as God the Holy 
Ghost moves you, occupy the time 
in short prayers for the presence of the 
Holy Spirit to-night.” The Rev. George 
A. Peltz, of Newark, led in prayer. 
Mr. Wells followed with selections from 
the Scriptures. Before reading, he said 
that he never read a whole chapter at 
these short prayer-meetings; there was 
not time; but he selected some verse or 
verses having a promise or a plea. He 
would read now from the 5th chapter of 
2d Corinthians two or three verses, be- 
ginning at the 13th verse: “ For whether 
we be beside ourselves, it is to God,” &c. 
Paul was a strange character; a flame of 
fire; a mountain torrent leaping; a ray 
of light. Men called him mad, but he 
was not mad. He gives us here to-night, 
in the passage I have read, the key of his 
life. It is “‘ The love of Christ constrain- 
eth me;” that is, “surrounds” me; “sur- 
rounds” as if by a wall, and then pulls 
me. This was the secret of this ray of 
light, this torrent of water, this flame of 
fire. Paul was no more his own. He 
was Christ’s own. May every soul here 
have this experience to-night. Let it 
be our prayer that the thought of our 
being our own any more may not be 
dreamed of. He died for us; let us wit- 
ness for him. 

The hymn, “ My gracious God, I own 
Thy right,” was then sung from the large 
muslin banner suspended before the au- 
dience. A short prayer followed. An- 
other hymn, “ What is my being, but for 
Thee?” Another prayer. <A verse, “I 
would not breathe for worldly joy.” A 
prayer. A hymn, “I need Thee every 
hour ;” and a final prayer closed this pre 
cious prayer-meeting of twenty minutes. 

Mr. Wells then spoke of the pro- 
gramme of the evening. It might oc- 
cupy a week in the discussion, but he 
hoped that from the great variety pre- 
sented, each might take what was most 
needed by him. Superintendents have 
peculiar difficulties, and are sometimes 





downeast, and hardly know what is best 
to do. What a privilege to say some- 
thing here to-night that fifty or sixty 
superintendents may carry home to help 
them! 


The Superintendent: His Standard, 


The first question on the programme is, 
“What kind of a superintendent should 
you aim to be, and what is your stand- 
ard ?” 

Mr. FRANK A. FERRIS, Superintendent 
of the Fourteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church Sunday-school, was the first 
speaker. He said that the question 
takes it for granted that there is both 
a standard and an aim, and therefore 
some arrangement of our plans, pur- 
poses and labors. How do we expect to 
get to this standard? He would suggest 
four reasons why we should aim at and 
reach the standard. It is simply what 
the man is himself and may become. 
The boy at school, the young man en- 
tering life, the man of business, all earnest 
souls that set out to accomplish anything, 
have stan! rd, ends, aims before them. 
What is my -tandard, my aim, as a super- 
intendent? I must set it before me. If 
I have a true and lofty standard, it will 
enable me to bring others up to it. It 
will enable me to make the best use of 
myo ortunities. Looking back overone 
vesr, or ten years, I see that some things 


| do not seem to me to be as important as 


they did at the time of their occurrence. 
Having a standard will help me to see 
what was most important, for my guid- 
ance in the future. I must strive to 
reach my standard. A boy in a gymna- 
sium is ambitious. He wants to get at 
the top of the rope. He doesn’t do it all 
at once. He tries and falls back. He 
tries again and falls back again. But 
every day he climbs a little higher. He 
learns to save his breath, to harden his 
muscles, until at last he reaches the ring 
at the top! By having a standard before 
us, we may learn humility and charity. 
Job said, “‘ Mine eye hath seen thee and 
I abhor myself.” We must have refer- 
ence to our usefulness, not mainly to our 
development. Jesus said, “Follow me. 
and I will make you fishers of men.” 
My mind runs back three thousand years 
to Joshua, that - 
Grand Old Superintendent. 

This was the command to him from 
the Lord: “ This book of the law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, for thou 
shalt observe to do all that is written 
therein, and then shalt thou make thy 
way prosperous.” The Book was his 
standard. It must be ours. The very 
plans of our work shall be dictated to us 
by his Spirit. We need a great deal of 
diligent self-examination. “Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed.” 
‘“‘ Be thou perfect, as thy Father in heaven 
is perfect.”” The reason why this stand- 
ard should be such a complete possession 
of our lives and characters, is that we 
ought constantly to be pressing forward 
toward the mark for the prize of our 
high calling in Christ Jesus. 

Mr. WELLS: Do not be afraid to make 
the standard too high. I never saw a 
superintendent with a standard too high. 

Shoot at the Moon, 
and you will come nearer to it than if 
you shoot at a lower mark. My aim 
should be to be just what I want my 
teachers to be. I have been measuring 
myself a little by this standard. In very 
small things we are noticed by others. 
Do you want all your teachers to bring 
a little natty cane to Sunday-school ? 
Then use one yourself. Do you want to 
see them all smoking a cigar? Then 
smoke a cigar yourself in the street when 
you go to business. If you want your 
teachers to have no enthusiasm, to be 
humdrum in all they do, then be so 
yourself. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, that 
glorious man, had for his motto: “ Ex- 
celsior! Higher! Higher!” Get up 
higher and you will raise your school 
with you. What kind of a standard 
have you in prayer? You can almost 
always tell what kind of a teacher a man 
is if you hear him pray. If a teacher 
lies at the foot of the Cross, breathing 
the aroma of it, he will be powerful with 
his class. A superintendent should be 
buried in the Word of God. I must be 
a good teacher myself if I would lead 
my teachers. A good teacher is the one 


that sits at the foot of the Cross, 
Victory ! 
Mr. C. B. KNEvVALS, Superintendent 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Sunday- 
school, New York, spoke next. He said ; 
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We should have victory first over our- 
selves—over our thoughts and actions all 
through life. Then we should have vic- 
tory over our classes; victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mr. WELLS: The word victory—vic- 
tory through Jesus—is a powerful 
thought. It is not the poor man who 
hangs his head that conquers. Is my 
standard high enough? The most miser- 
able condition is to be satisfied with our- 
selves. We need more of Jesus Christ, 
more of the Bible, more lifting power. 
My own standard, the more that I look 
at it, is lower than I thought. 

The second topic of conversation was 

Catechising and Reviewing. 

HENRY BREWSTER opened it. -He 
said that we should consider before we 
begin what is the object in view. It is, 
first, to interest, nex to impress. I have 
known persons, who were well informed 
in the truth, who were very orthodox, 
but never were impressed, and never 
were saved, I fear. We want to enlighten 
the mind and impress the heart. The 
superintendent has a little of that to do. 
I think a good catechism 

The Best Thing Out of the Bible, 

The aim of catechising the scholars is, 
first, to find out if the teachers have en- 
lightened their classes. Next to endea- 
vor to accompany the catechising with 
something that will feed the poor unfed 
classes, whose teachers get through the 
lesson before half of the hour is passed. 
There are some teachers who get through 
with their lesson before the hour is half 
spent. They love novel reading and 
social pleasures. They do not revel in 
the Word of God. Oh, that all teachers 
would try to get instruction how to teach! 
I find old veteran teachers at Sunday- 
school Associations and Sunday-school 
Normal-classes, not 

The Young and Unfit 
teachers, who need this instruction the 
most. I remember Mr. Batchelder, in 
“Grace Mission,” who used to get an- 
swers out of children as no one else 
could. You should get your scholars to 
talk as much as possible. As to the re- 
view, there cannot be much time for that, 
if only one session is held during the 
Sabbath. The object of it is to keep up 
the connection of divine truth’ between 
the lessons. I do not think one-half of 
the communicants in our churches could 
tell what was the creed of their own 
church, 

Drive a Nail or Two 
that will so hit the conscience and im- 
press the heart that the teaching of di- 
vine truth will not be like water spilled 
upon the ground. I taught the lesson 
of last Sabbath to a class of girls—a 
strange class. I pressed the question: 
“Are you ready to enter into covenant 
with God now?” One was ready, one was 
not ready. Not ready to do it now! She 
said she meant to sometime. The lesson 
came right in contact with her heart and 
conscience. How important that super- 
intendent and teacher should be beside 
themselves in the Holy Ghost, out of self. 
Then God wiil work in the school. 

J. N. Srearns, of the “ National Tem- 
perance Society,’ Superintendent of 
Green Point Presbyterian Church Sun- 
day- school, nextspoke. He believed ques- 
tioning to be most important, but his 
first efforts were miserable failures. My 
questions now occupy two or three min- 
utes. They are such as any ought to an- 
swer who have gottheir lesson. The whole 
school know the lesson and the answers 

Come Up Like a Song. 

I find the scholars studying to get these 
questions and answers. Some superin- 
tendents have not begun on this review 
of their schools. Any superintendent 
can do it if he will study and seek the 
grace of God in his heart. 

Reviewing. 

THE Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR 
spoke : 
who do not believe in the review, and 
who do not practise it. If one of these 
brethren would get up and state his 
views, it would give us a chance to an- 
swer him. 

A. O. VAN LENNEP, of New York, 
said: If you do not do it well, you will 
do a great deal of injury. 





intendent who said that he was no 
speaker, and never speaks to his school. 
There is no man who cannot speak to 
his school, if he will only 
Look Up and Look At 

it. It is the true way. I often spend 
three or four hours’ study in order to 
catechise five minutes. As to reviewing, 
the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull has written 
the grandest little book I ever saw on 
Reviews. I want you all to buyit. Let 
the review be a getting back from the 
scholar what he ought to get from the 
teacher. I never saw a review that was 
what I thought it ought to be. I[ am 
feeling after it. One-half the way up 
Mount Washington there is a turn. The 
guide says, “ Don’t look till I tell you.” 
** Now look and see it all at once.’”’ There 
is not a review in one school in five hun- 
dred. 

J. E. SeaRLeEs, from New Haven, 
Conn., said the review was 

A Serious Matter. 


Nothing but conducting a teachers’ meet- 
ing is more difficult. I bring out the 
principal points in the lesson from the 
school. The superintendent introduces 
a plan, and the scholars get it. He 
uses every effort to get all the points 
from the scholars, and puts them on 
to the blackboard. He turns the black- 
board around, and they give it without 
the blackbuard, and he sends the chil- 
dren home with the leading points of the 
lesson indelibly impressed upon their 
minds. Thus [ always endeavor to im- 
press them. 
Catechising. 

Tae Rev. GeorGe A, PELTZ, of New- 
ark, spoke on ‘‘ Catechising.” It fell to 
my lot to catechise my school, and I got 
my questions as follows: I would write 
down on @ sheet of paper ali the ques- 
tions [I could think of on the lesson. 
After I had done this, I would strike out 
all that were useless. After a day or two 
I would take the paper again and 
strike out still more, till at last I had 
one-fourth of the original number. 
Avoid questions that yes or no will an- 
swer. if you are aiming to give facts, 
state the facts, and get the scholars to 
give them back to you. The way to im- 
prove in the 

Art of Questioning. 
I gathered my own children and bor- 
rowed some of my neighbors’ children, 
and I practised on them (on some week- 
day), and if I did not get the answers I 
wanted from them, I concluded my ques- 
tion was not right, and I struck it out. 

Mr. THOMAS BOND said it was a good 
thing to have a practice-class out of 
school. There were very few superin- 
tendents who can do it, and it is too bad 
to murder the whole school and disgust 
the teachers for the sake of training the 
superintendent. Brother Peltz has shown 
us the right way. Borrow some children 
(if you have none of your own) on a 
week-day, and practise on them. 

THe H:' n. Henry P. Haven, of New 
London, Conn., next spoke. He said he 
had two schools, one in the city, a church 
school of three or four hundred, and 
one in the country, of sixty or seventy. 
In the church school he spends ten 
minutes at close of the school in en- 
deavoring to 

Impress the Lesson. 
It is more exhausting than any work 
Ido. The school being in a large room, 
I spend three minutes in catechising. [ 
give notice that three or four questions 
will be asked beforehand. Last Sabbath 
they were these: How many were the 
words that the Lord used in the lesson? 
Answer: Thirteen in first verse; four- 
teen in second verse; fifteen in third 
verse. In the country school I have a 
very different manner of questioning. It 
is much like a teachers’ ciass. I can put 
questions to individual scholars. I have 


| a few questions carefully studied and 


next | 
There are some brethren here | 


I also en- 
lesson. I am 


properly put to the school. 
force the truth of the 


| obliged to instruct without a blackboard, 


Mr. WELLS said he did not look at it | 


long and prayerfully enough, and look 
up high enough. 

One’ speaker suggested the “ who” 
question, the “ what” question and the 


“where” question. These questions ought | 


to bring out the facts of the lesson, 


Ma. 


There is an advantage in preparing the 
children to receive the truth without any 
visible object before them, because black- 
boards cannot be used in the pulpit on 
the Sabbath-day. It is possible to in- 
struct the school without anything the 
eye can see, I have no ability to use the 
blackboard, and I have succeeded with- 


| Out 1t, 


Mr. WELLS said monthly or quarterly 


| reviews are possible with almost any 


superintendent. But it might take a 
Haven or a Trumbull for one longer than 


| that. I don’t want aay brother to go 
BLL4 said that he knew asuper: | home and 





Butcher his School! 

If you study hard and pray hard, you 
won’t butcher your school. I said toa 
captain of a Savannah steamer, when I 
had been sea-sick for several days, “ Do 
you think you know about where you 
are?” “How, you landlubber! I have 
been on this spot thirty times this year!” 
The children like to sing best the “old, 
old story.” The little fellow that crawls 
into your bed in the morning, says: 
“Papa, tell me the story of the three 
bears,” that he had heard so often before. 
The oftener the review the better. The 
monthly review should be practised. Mr. 
Wells also suggested 

A Day of Prayer 

in each school for conversion of scholars. 
He knew of three or four schools that 
had tried it with blessed results. Mr. 
Wanamaker, of Bethany School, in Phila- 
delphia, had had three or four such days 
oncea year,at which the teachers all turned 
out. They were solemn and precious oc- 
casions. In Grace Mission they had an 8 
o’clock morning prayer-meeting, at which 
thirty-seven teachers were present, and 
another meeting at noon, In the evening 
they met again, and it was a most blessed 
meeting. One day, a week-day, should 
be taken to impress on the minds of the 
teachers the importance of the conversion 
of the scholars. 

JosEPH F. Knapp, of St. John’s M. E. 
Sunday-school of Brooklyn, said that he 
had tried a day of prayer with great suc- 
cess. He had a prayer-meeting at 9} 
A. M. before the school. He wants very 
devoted teachers. This is the way to get 
them—to build them up. 

Failures of Teachers. 


The next question, ‘‘ Where do teach- 
ers seem to tail most?” was opened by 
C. B. Knevals, who said, he was glad the 
word ‘seemed’? was used here. He 
could not say a word of criticism on 
teachers. 1. Some seem to fuil most in 
trying to be like some one else. They 
do not work in the way in which God 
made them to use their thoughts. He 
knew a superintendent in the country, 
who gave his teachers twenty minutes 
with the lesson, and took twenty-five 
minutes to have a talk to the school 
himself. This was not right. 2. Sun- 
day-school superintendents get into a 
rut. Always standing at the same desk, 
and looking into the faces of the same 
teachers, they get into a way they can- 
not get out of. They sometimes get into 
arut in their prayers, not asleep, but 
very monotonous. Hetakes wp his Sone 
book and suggests that ‘‘ perhaps they had 
better sing on page 22d.” So much had 
he got into a rut. 3. What we all seem 
to fail most in (I confess my own short- 
coming) is this: We 

Do Not Pray Enough. 

A Superintendent: Where [ most fail, 
is to get a full attendance. For two 
years | have not been two minutes late. 

A. O. VAN LENNEP: Superintendents 
fail most in their pastoral relation toward 
their teachers, mutual counseling with 
teachers. 

THe Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR: We fail 
in not getting nearer the idea, “She hath 
done what she could.” I am not a 
Joshua nor a Gideon. I would like to 
have what many of these men here have. 
There are a great many things we can’t 
do. If we occupy a very small corner, 
and occupy it well, we shall have tne 
plaudit ot the Master. 

Another: A great fault is hunting 
after sometbing new. We fail in not 
having time enough for our work. 

Another: We fail to reach the hearts 
and save the children. Weare taken up 
too much with the paraphernalia of the 
Sunday-school. 

Mr. WELLS: If you get up a little 
earlier in the morning, and cut off a little 
from social pleasures, and from business, 
it will be a good thing to give to the 
Sunday-school. We faid in not keeping 
before the mind, “I cannot be satisfied 
without saving the souls of the children.” 

Not Enough Study. 

M. C. HAZARD, Esq., editor of the Na- 
tional Sunday-School teacher, of Chicago, 
said that teachers seem to fail in 
the little amount of study they do. 
Some superintendents think because they 
do not teach a class they need not study. 
They tail in not laying out a plan and 
adhering to it. The thought that the 
work is altogether too hard, it takes too 
much time, will make them fail. If the 
Lord tells me to jump through a stone 
wall, [ will try, Jumping at the wall 
belongs to me, Jumping through the 
wall belongs to the Lord, 





Ques 


Gen. CurnTon B. Fisk, St. Louis; Ido 
not think Sunday-school superintendents 
seem to fail. I think they seem to suc- 
ceed. Not enough study is the greatest 
failure that I see. I visited recently a 
school superintended by one who had 
been a governor of a State and a mem- 
ber of Congress. I asked him if he never 
studied his lesson. He said no; the 
teachers attended to that. I exhorted 
him to study his lesson. He visited my 
office recently, and saw little papers 
stuck up around my desk in various 
places. He asked me what they were, 
and I told him they were the Sunday- 
school lesson for the next Sabbath. In 
one place was the “ Golden Text,” in an- 
other the “ Daily Readings” of the les- 
son; in another the “ Topic,” and so on. 
I told him in this way I tried to study 
my lesson in every leisure moment. 

Stady the Lesson Everywhere 

and pray everywhere, and we shail be 
sure of Sunday preparation. I study 
my lesson in the street car. I took my 
seat in the street car the other day and 
fell to the study of the lesson. Soon the 
conductor demanded my ticket. I paid 
no attention. He soon demanded it 
again, looking very sharply at me. I at 
last gave him a slip of paper I had in my 
hand, supposing it was my ticket. He 
soon turned back, after looking it, over 
several times, and said, “ Mr., that a’n’t 
no car ticket.” I took it and read, “ By 
the rivers of Babylon we sat down and 
wept.” I tried to pay my fare with my 
Sunday-school lesson ! 

Tue Rev. G. A Pevrz said: We fail 

in not observing the Apostolic rule 

In Selecting Teachers. 

“The things I have given thee, commit 
to wise men, full of the Holy Ghost.” 
“Scriptures are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation.” ‘ Profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof,” etc. It is a power over the 
unconverted and a power over the Chris- 
tian to put faithful men over the scho- 
lars. Consult your minister in the selec- 
tion of teachers. 

Mr. WELLS said: What should I study 
for if Ido not teach? Superintendents 
do not study hard enough to lead their 
teachers. The most important point is 
the careful selection of teachers. If we 
pray over ita great deal, and get our 
pastor’s aid in the work, we shall hardly 
fail in this. 

Superintendents’ Failures. 

Next followed a half-hour of hand- 
shaking and ice cream. After which 
Mr. Van Lennep spoke of the failures of 
superintendents. He said the superin- 
tendent should use his eye in the school, 
and use his eye out of the school. There 
isan old saying that “the eye of the 
master fattens the horse.” In the school 
his eye should be used in keeping order. 
It is more powerful than the rapping of 
the bell. His eye should be on the 
teacher to see if he gets the attention of 
his scholars. He should watch the tear- 
ful eye of his scholars to see when their 
hearts are touched by divine truth. He 
should use his eye out of school to find 
illustrations of the lesson, and to meet 
his scholars with a smile and cordial 
greeting when he meets them in the 
street. You see two boys walking in 
the street. You greet one of them 
kindly. How his eyes light up 
and with a wink and a smile he says 
to his companion, ‘‘ There goes my Sun- 
day-school teacher,” and he feels happier 
and prouder for your attention. No su- 
perintendent can be a good superintend- 
ent without being first a teacher. He 
should be able to tell what is needed, as 
well as to tell how to teach. He should 
have such a “ practice-class” as has been 
spoken of, to drill him in the teaching 
of the lesson. I know of only two such, 
one here and one in Jersey City. I speak 
of these things theoretically. The way 
to prove them is to practise them. 

Mr. WELLS said: We must go away 
with this thoughf®, 

Who is Sufficient 

for these things? I have fifty to one 
hundred teachers looking to me for an 
example. We hear the Lord saying: 
Joshua, have not I promised to be with 
thee? ‘Only be very courageous!”’ When 
I feel the tender grasp of the Saviour’s 
hand in mine, then am I fearless and 
strong. “ As thy days, thy strength shall 
be.” Next Sabbath let my motto be: 
Higher! higher!! Not satisfied longer 
with the humdrum school, the courage 
which the Master gives will raise us to a 
higher work. May the blessed Jesuy 
breathe upon us his benediction, 


. ’ 
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Books. 


PREPARING TO TEACH, By Rev, John 
Hall, D.D., Edward P. Ifumphrey, D.D., 
LL.D., Wm. Henry Green, D.D., LUL.D., 
Francis L. Patton, D.D., and J. Bennet Ty- 
ler. Philadelphia: Board of 
Publication. A volume with the joint 
authorship named above will certainly com- 
mand the attention of the teachers of re- 
ligious truth. 


Preshiuterian 


An introductory note in- 
forms us that it has been prepared on an 
outline plan of elementary study for Sab- 
bath-school teachers agreed upon by Messrs. 
Tyler, Vincent, Trumbull and Randolph, 
in the hope that by giving to such a plan 
the approbation of their names ‘it might 
encourage the formation of Normal-classes 
for systematic study as a preparation for 
more eflicient teaching.’’ It is, therefore, 
it would seem, the offering cf the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school Department of the 
General Church, to the all-important ques- 
tion of teacher-training. The other parties 
to the recommendation agree to the essen- 
tial features of the outline plan that has 
been followed in this book, It derives im- 
portance, therefore, as part of a concerted 
attempt to reach after organized and united 
efficiency. It is another step forward in our 
common Sabbath-school work... Claiming 
to be only an outline of the topics treated, 
it is yet in available shape as a class-book 
for the teacher's earnest study, and as a 
text-book for any Norma!-classes that may be 
formed in theological seminaries, churches, 
or Sunday-schools for instruction in ap- 
proved modes of acquiring and imparting 
Bible knowledge. The first part of the work 
is by Dr. John Hall, and embraces ten 
chapters on the * Evidences of Christianity ;” 
the second is on ‘Ceremonial Institutes,” 
in four chapters—Sacred Places, Persons, 
Rites and Times, by Dr. Humphrey ; the 
third, on Bible History, Geography, and 
Archeology, is a very rich treatise by Prof. 
Green ; the fourth is by Dr. Patton, of Chi 
cago, giving a clear and concise compendium 
of Christian Doctrine from the Calvinistic 
stand-point ; and the fourth and final part 
is by J. Bennet Tyler, treating the question 
‘** How to Teach the Bible,” in twelve instruc- 
tive lessons, that cover much more than the 
generic title, and constitute in fact a manual 
by itself on the organization, methods, and 
philosophy of the Sunday-school. The 
teacher or the candidate for the office, who 
will possess himself of the facts given, and 
incorporate the hints and methods sug- 
gested in the different parts of this Manual, 
will certainly be well ‘‘ prepared to teach,”’ 
so far as outward preparation is concerned. 
As summaries of elementary truths and 
doctrines, the work is most admirable, and 
will be sought by Presbyterians first, as con- 
taining their system of belief distinctively ; 
by other Christians next, as epitomizing a 
great many foundation facts and truths of 
Scriptures ; and by all Sunday-school teach- 
ers finally, for the admirable normal hints 
and instructions it contains on the teaching 
work. Itisa unique publication—the most 
ambitious among the ‘ Sunday-school 
Helps” that have been published for years. 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE HISTORY. Being a Simple and 
Attractive Account of the Great Events 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments ; 
comprising also the Lives of the Patriarchs, 
of Christ and His Apostles, and of the Re- 
markable Women and Children mentioned 
in the Sacred Volume. 
containing instructive tables and other 
valuable matter. With an Introduction by 
the American Editor, Revy.Alvan Bond,D.D., 
late Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Illustrated 
with numerous engravifgs by eminent 
artists, and accompanied with four accurate 
maps of the countries of the Bible. Nor- 
wich, Conn.: Henry Bill Publishing Com- 
pany. The history of the Bible here pre- 
sented for young folks seems to be a good 


Also an Appendix 


undertaking, while it certainly is one of 
considerable magnitude. The book is a 
large octavo of 600 pages, and handsomely 
gotup. It consists of short chapters, con- 
cisely and clearly conveying the meaning of 
the Scripture history, and closing with 
practical reflections calculated to arrest the 
attention of the young, and impress the 


history upon their mind and heart, The 
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order of the Bible books is followed as the 
rule, with here and there deviations to cor- 
respond with the best ascertained chrono- 
logical order of the events. The parables 
and miracles, as well as the facts, in the life 
of our Lord are given in the order of their 
occurrence, making a good historical har- 
mony, and thus impressing the history as a 
connected whole upon the reader's mind, 
This is the great feature of the work, and is 
sufficient of itself to commend it to parents, 
and young people in the interest of an ac- 
curate and complete knowledge of the facts 
of the Bible. The spirit of the author is 
devout, and the introduction by Dr. Bond, 
on the inspiration of the Word, is admira- 
| ble. The work is to be warmly commended 
for household reading. 
subscription, 
well with it. 
POTTER'S COMPLETE BIBLE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA, Parts 35 to 40. Edited by the 
Rev. Wm. Blackwood, D.D., LL.D. With 
valuable contributions by other eminent 
Divines. Philadelphia: John KE. Potter & 
Co. The word TOGRAI, and page 1624, 
have been reached in the rapid advance- 
ment of this great work. 


It is sold only by 
Agents should certainly do 


We are not sur- 
prised thata premium should be awarded to it 
by the late Franklin Institute Exhibition in 
our city, ‘‘in consideration of the intrinsic 
value of its contents, the beauty and excel- 
lence of the paper, printing and engraving.” 
It is certainly the most perfect in artistic 
finish of any work of the kind we have ever 
seen, and will rank any cyclopedia pub- 
lished. The press-work is an exquisite 
specimen of the printers’ art, and the char- 
acter and quality of the more than 3000 
illustrations are such as to extort instant 
and constant admiration. Many of the en- 
gravings are quite Jarge, representing Scrip- 
ture scenes, copied from great masters, and 
many «are taken from photo:ripbs of 
ancient Scriptural sites, views of modera 
landscapes, etc.. The work will be com-, 
pleted in about fifty numbers, of which 
forty are already out. Hach number is sold 
for the extraordinary low price of fifty cents. 
It will be in itself a most valuable library 
of Biblical and religious information, that 
pastors, Bible students, and indeed all 
Christian readers will know how to esti- 
mate at its true worth. 

WEDDING GARMENTS; or Bessie Mor- 
ris’s Diary. By Mary W. McLain, author 
of * Lifting the Veil.””, New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. On the basis of the Scrip- 
ture parable, the author has built for usa 
beautiful and helpful story. The lesson is 
that no garments of our own weaving will 
give us entrance into heaven, but only the 
robe of Christ's righteousness. The story is 
simply and unaffectedly told, and seems 
like the actual transcript of a young girl’s 
Christian life in the midst of everyday 
duties and drawbacks. It is certainly a very 
human experience that is depicted, and no 
impossible ideal that ordinary sinful mor- 
tals would despair of attaining to. By all 
means secure the book for your Sunday- 
school library. : 

THE SQUIRE OF WALTON HALL, By 
Daniel Wise, D.D. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. This is a book of facts, made up 
of sketches and incidents from the life of 
Charles Waterton, Esq., an adventurous 
English traveler and naturalist. We take 
delight in commending ‘it. The boys will 
be fascinated with it, for it appeals straight 
| to their love of adventure without taxing 
| their credulity, and teaches true courage 
and manliness in a most effective and at- 
tractive way. We would like to see robust 
and wholesome books like this supplanting 
the effemitiate wish-wash that takes up so 
much room in our general Sunday-school 
literature. 

BEREAN HELPS FOR 1875. “ The 
Lesson Compend,” by Dr. Vincent and the 
Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlburt, is a very valu- 
| able hand-book for teachers. 








It is in effect 
an eclectic commentary, like that in our own 
columns, for example, but fuller, inasmuch 
as it quotes more than a hundred authorities. 
“The Question Book” is for teachers and 
pupils, and has “infinite riches in a little 
room.” It keeps more directly and continu- 

ously in the line of the Seven Years’ Lesson 

Curriculum than any of the similar publica. 
| tions issued. Daily Texts is an octavo pam- 
| phlet, of twelve pages, each page containing 





a month’s texts fur home use, in connection 
with the International Lesson. All pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, New 
York, Agents of the Methodist Book Concern. 

A WHITE HAND. By Ella Farman. 
Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 
this story is that mere birth and blood do 
not give a truly noble character. The prin- 
cipal actor, a lady of good family, is brought, 
by asomewhat severe discipline of sorrow 


The lesson of 


and disappointment, to recognize true no- 
bility of soul in the humble born, and to 
find that ‘rank is but the guinea’s stamp.” 
The motto of the book is from Emerson, 

“Tt is an old legend of just men, noblesse 


oblige, or superior advantages bind you to 
larger generosity.’ The story is interest- 
ing, not to say fascinating, is well written, 
though we should say highly colored. 

GLAUCIA. By Emma Leslie. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 
first century, showing some of the dilfi- 
culties with which Christianity had to con- 
tend on its first introduction into that centre 
of paganism and superstition. It gives 
sketches of the manners and customs of the 
times, linking them with New Testament 
characters and history. It promises well 
as the first of a series of similar stories in 
Church history, 

ROSE ELLIOTT’S WISH; or, Diamonds 
and Toads. Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
School Union. A beautiful little child's story, 
teaching that ‘‘ kind words are better than 
diamonds.”’ 
library. 

LITTLE PETER, JHE SHIP-BOY. 
By Wm. H.G. Kingston. An English story, 
reprinted by the American Sunday-School 
Union. We doubt if the Society’s Commit- 
tee would have purchased the manuscript as 
an original production. 
the little library-book of thirty years ago. 

HISTORY OF TWO LIVES. By Mrs: 
Luey E. Sanford. New York: Nationa 
Temperance Society. A true stry of thel 
“Serpent in the Cup,” presented in strongly 
drawn lines, and calculated to leave a deep 
impression on the young mind. Dr. 5.1 
Prime writes the brief introduction. 

FOUR LITTLE PEOPLE is a real 
child’s story naturally told, and sure to 
interest young readers. Well fitted for 
the Sunday-school library. Philadelphia: 
American Sinday-School Union. 


Good for any Sunday-school 


Dr. Howarp Crospsy’s recent lecture on 
“The Bible on the Side of Science” has been 
published by John F. Trow & Son, New 
York, in pamphlet form. Sunday-school 
teachers should send for this admirable 
essay, and possess themselves thoroughly of 
its facts. It is the ripest view of the sub- 


ject, from a Christian standpoint, that we 


have seen. 


Pror. J. W. SHOEMAKER’S Catalogue and 
Prospectus of the “ National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory” is one of the hand- 
somest pamphlets of the season. We are 
glad to know that this school flourishes 
under the Professor’s skillful management. 
All interested in the promotion of the elo- 
cutionary art are invited to send for the 
catalogue. 

Minutes of the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 
1874. A plethoric pamphlet containing full 
statistical information concerning the con- 
ferences, churches, Sunday-schools, and min- 
isters of the Methodist Church throughout 
the world. It isacomplete official directory, 
invaluable for members of the Methodist 
communion, and useful for pastors and officials 
of all the other churches. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 


American Baptist Year- Book, 1875. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. An official guide and directory for the 
year 1874, containing the proceedings of 
general societies of the Church and minutes 
of the different State associations, with alpha- 
betical lists of the ministers and pastors, by 
States, Sunday-school statistics, colleges and 
seminaries, &¢., &c. It is a necessary manual 
for all the clergymen and interested mem ber- 
ship of the Church, and for other Christian 
workers beside. 

The Metropolitan is a new and very hand- 
some pictorial of literature and the fashions, 
much like Harpers’ Bazar in its general 
scope and appearance. Our esteemed con- 
tributor, George W. Bungay, is literary edi- 
tor of this new journal. [t is published 
bv E. Butterick & Co., 555 Broadway, New 
York. $3 a year. 

The Methodist Almanac for 1875 is a very 
nsetul hand-book of statistics of the Church 


It contains, among other things, the list of 
International Lessons for 1875, beside lists of 


xovernmental officials and tablea of general 
information. New York: Nelson & Phillipe. 


A story of Athens in the | 
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Publisher's Announcements. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 





Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘¢ sé 1.50 
Superintendents, ** 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, 66 17.50 
Twenty ‘¢ ta 30.00 
Thirty 66 6 37.50 
Vifty sé 66 50.00 





THE FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 


It wil! soon be here. Those who have 
open club accounts with us will please note 
the fact. It marks the limit we have set 
To be 


explicit we now name Monday, February 8th, 


for changing the size of club orders. 
as the day. All who have clubs in hand, 
in process of forming, will please definitely 
decide by that date, and communicate the 
fact to us, how large their clubs shall be. 
Many schools have started to raise, say, 
twenty copies. They hope to succeed. We 
believe they will. But we are obliged to 
If by the 


date we name they only succeed in getting 


seem to be hurrying them up! 


fifteen copies, their alternative will be either 
to fall back on our ten-club rates, or, a much 
better way, make the order for twenty copies 
at once, and themselves assume the small 
risk of getting the additional five names re- 
quired. A moment’s calculation will show 
that these five names would cost only $3.75 
And these suggestions apply to 
all unclosed clubs, as well, whether between 
ten and twenty, or twenty and thirty, or 
thirty and fifty copies. We shall of course 
be glad to receive clubs at any and at all 
times. This notice is only for those who 
have open club accounts with us, which we 


desire to close. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 





InN our present shape, and with our 
added facilities_for the display of business 
cards, we think that we offer still stronger 
attractions to business men to advertise 


with us. 





SAMPLE COPIES. 





Ir you will take the trouble to send us 
the name and address of friends of yours 
who do not now take The Times, but 
would, perhaps, be glad to have it, we will 
cheerfully and freely mail a copy to such 


address, and thank you for the suggestion. 





RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers, 
The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 





A SPECIAL REQUEST. 

WILL pastors and superintendents, who 
are entitled to The Times for $1.50 a year, 
please mention the fact when they write. 
We have received many $1.50 subscrip- 
tions without this explanation, and in all 
such cases have credited the subscribers 
with nine months, 
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THAT YELLOW LABEL. 


Do you understand it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the volume and the 
weekly number to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 
If the figures on your yellow label this 
week, for example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitled to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 
account, 


OUR LESSON LEAF. 








We have reduced the price of ou: Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half, 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s «ub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 

LESS THAN COST! 

We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
cheapest in price, published. 


CLUBS! 


LEASE raise one in your school or church. 

We offer great inducementsin our Club 
terms, which see. By taking advantage of 
these, a teacher may get our paper at less than 
two cents, or three cents, a week ! 

Unless some ome in a school or church 
undertakes a good matter, it is very likely 
to be neglected. Many teachers wamt our 
paper, and want it at the cheaper rates, but 
because mo ome moves to supply the school 
at club rates, they have to pay the full price 
or go without it. It would be a kindness 
to many of your fellow workers if you, teacher 
or superintendent, who enjoy or profit by The 
Times, would bring the subject up at 
your mext teachers’ meeting, and decide to 
supply all your teachers at our reduced club 
eee allowing club rates the papers must be 
mailed in bulk to ome address. We do 
not need to know the names composing 
a club, for we can not mail to separate 
addresses. The school itself, by its appointed 
officer, must see to the distribution of the 
papers. (See explanation elsewhere.) 

No clubs of less than tem copies will be re- 
ceived. No clubs will be received for any 
fractional number of copies between ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty. It will be best there- 
fore toorder at once the highest number 
your school will probably want. If, how- 
ever, a school orders at first only tem copies, 
or twemty copies, and finds afterward 
that they will want thirty copies or fifty 
copies, we will chamge the order, and give 
the school the benefit of the change. A limit 
to this privilege of changing an order must ne- 
cessarily be fixed. We uname the end of the 

FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 
After that time, no changes will be made in 


club orders, We will try to supply back 
numbers up to the date named. 


REMITTANCES. 
must be made, with the orders, in cash‘ 
drafts, or postal-money-orders, at send- 
er’s risk. We cannot keep open accounts 
with clubs. The money must accompany all 


orders. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

Our friends will see the necessity of strict 
adherence to these requirements, since we 
pay the postage, on clubs as well as single 
subscriptions. 

Large clubs earmestly solicited. And 
small ones, too, from every partof the land. 
MAILING TO SEPARATE NAMES IN 

CLUBS. 

To our friends who request us to do 
this we are obliged frankly to reply, that 
we cannot. Our club rates are now at the 
lowest living price. To mail to individual 
names puts us to extra expense. If it will 
be an accommodation, however, we will 
mail to each separate name in a club, as 
may be desired, at the rate of 20 cents ad- 
ditional for each name. It will often oc- 
cur that a school will supply its forty 
teachers, say, and go amongst friends out- 
side for the remaining ten names to fill up 
a club of fifty. Our offer above to mail 
for 20 cents additional to each address will 
meet the case. 














- Special Notices. 


“WHITR'S SPECIALTY. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only _—— efficient and safe master 
of such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, 
ae oetee en» of the heart. dizziness, sleeplessness, 
melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and 
fy ben oe debility, as well as many others which, 
f neglected, will soon place “the house we live 
in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 
From the Boston Journal, 

“ DyspPEpsta.—White’s Specialty for this ag- 
gray atiug complaint has been thoroughly tested 

y thousands who have been benefite xd by it, 
and are willing to testify to its efficacy.’ 

I had “ p= go twenty years, some- 
times able to eat on ly the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I tried physicians and reme- 
dies without relief, until T learned of “ White's 
Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which has entirely 
cured me. (Signed) Mrs, B. L. WEST. 

Vineyard Haven, Maas., Oct. 15, 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
4g For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 


JOHNSTON, Ey LOWAY & CO., 
2 Arch Street, Phila. 
0m" 4 HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, N. Y. 
Send for Deseriptive Circular to the Proprietor, 
H. G. WHITE. Cambridgeport, Mass. 85-6m. 


Advertising Department. 


The Penn Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Office, No. 921 Chestnut Street. 
Assets Accumulated, nearly $4,500,000. 

The Penn is « purely Mutual Company. All 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the 
Members every year, thus furnishing insurance 

at the lowest pussidbie rates. 
SAMUEL C. HU EY, President. 
*,* General and Local Agents Wanted in the 
Middle and Western States; apply to H. S. Srs- 
PHENS, Vice President, Home Office. f7-eow24t 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHESA 














Sortie 2! Carve hrnvth and Welnaw Stre se 


Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.53. 
TRUSTEES. 


Philip B. Mingle, 
Alexander Whilldin, Hon. Alex. G. Cattell. 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, 
Hon. James Pollock, Jaraes L. Claghorn, 
W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett 
Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilidin 

John Wanamaker 


aa Charter Perpetual. ~“@@ 


GEORGE W. HILL. President, 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS. Actnary 


George W. Hill, 


17-6-L3e4w 











nN nl M ’ 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
are the best made. The touch elastie, and 
the tone powerful, pure and even. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty: they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
is a fine imitation of th Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during the Holidays. Monthly install- 
ments received. Traveling and Local 
AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 
eount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. *pecial inducements to the 
trade. [Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way.N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. tf 





ee First- class Pianos, sent on trial 
90 ( Circulars free. U. 8S. PIANO CO., 
810 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. [ap18-52t 








WM. BURKHARDT, 
CABINET MAKER, 


No. 325 Harmony Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orders of Every Description Received. 
17-2-6eow 





ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Church and School Furniture, 


Sanday-School and Lecture Room. 


New With 
Style of Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 





SETTEES, of Every Beertosen, 
BLACK BOARDS, &e., 
No 26 Grove ‘Street, New York. 


N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. 

Bleecker Street and 8th Avenue cars pass 
within one block of the door. 

ba 


Send stamp for Catalogue. ap4-eowly 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established im 1887. 


Superior Bells of ven Restaty and $n 


mounted with the best 


THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


IANO AT HOME.—4 Hand Pieces. $2.50. 
Large collection of popular pieces, Most ex- 
cellent practice, and most entertaining to 
, play. 












ei. 
iiiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St. ,Cincinnatd 








JITTERS HISTORY OF MUSIC.— 
Ww 2 VOLS. Each $1.50. Condensed from 500 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
books, and is terse, complete, interesting and BELI r F( JUNDERS, 
a most useful book of reference in musical 


families. : 1 ROY, N. ¥. 
cqpesempmenss Manufacture a superior Tas of BELLS, 


CHURCH and CHAPEL BELLS a specialty. 
VYLARKE’S NEW METHOD for Reed 4&z~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 17-1-55 
} Organs is still the leading Method in point 


of sale, is enlarged, improved, and in every 
way keeps up its high reputation. Price 
) 


3. Flower 
\ . SPOONER’S Boston Market 
Seeds. Vegetable Seeds, 


Veget able Descriptive Priced Cata- 


logue, with over 150 illustra- 





SPOONER’S 
Prize Flower Seeds, 





RGAN AT HOME, $2.50. The largestand 
best collection of popular Reed Organ music, 
200 pieces ; large pages, well filled. 


tions, mailed free to appli- 
IVER OF LIFE. New Edition. 3% cts. Se eds. cant. W. H.* vOONER, 
vu Full of the sweetest of Sabbath-School Boston, Mass. 
Songs. 


7-2-8e0w 





\ HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, 
CROUP, and Racking my cured by 

Delavan’s Whooping-Cough Remedy. 

Sold at 6th and Wood Sts., Phila. apl8-52t 


4a All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00., 
Boston. TIL Br’dway, N. Y. 








NONE ARE.GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 
OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


/8 THE MOST DURABLE AND 


© e 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, Tl] 1 } ) 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 








RICH INKS. 

FAIR PRICES. 
FINEST PAPERS 
NEWEST TYPES. 
FAST PRESSES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 





MONUMENTAL MARBLE woRK® | WM, PEWSMITHT'S SCHOOL. 


ATE PRICES. tooms Central and Commodious. 
J. WATERHOUSE Instruction Thorough and Systematic, 
1821 ARCH Street. Pupils fitted for College or for Business, 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULT» 17-652 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 
4AND RAILINGS. 


MARBLE WORK iv ; 
general. my30-52t A LWAYS ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 


RIVET BUTTON. They cannot come off. 
THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 


17-6-12 
Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste. all unduespressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 

















¥ - ar] 

Sunday-School Papers. 
The Child Paper is one of the very best chil- 
dren’s paper published. Five copies. $1 05; ten 


copies, $1.60, post-paid. Merning Light, an 
SAVES FROM TWENTXK TO FORTY eight-page ilustrated monthly for little folks, 
PER CENT Right copies, $1.08, post-paid. Single subscrip- 


tions for either, thirty cents, post-paid 


, y 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETN, New York. 





Phi adel lphia, 1408 Chestnut Street, H. N. THISSELL, 
a 17-6-52 
Agents wanted everywhere. . 

PAS OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross’ Epileptic 
Agere ae EPILEPS Remedies. Tas Packaes vase. For cir- 
ADAMS & STICKNEY culars, evidenee of success, ete., 

BOS hO , No. 257 Main Street, Richmond Ind, 


National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
YK IN ‘DISEASE.—A positive cure guaran. 
teed in every case. Describe your case and 
send, with 2 stamps, to DR. VAN DYKE, 1126 
Walnut St., Philadelphia: or call in hy 


17-4-l3eow 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GEM 


A MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 




















onsen lilustrated and colored Samples ree. Price 
—— ——_——————— post-paid, 35 cents per year. Special! low rates to 
A. 5. BAIR, Successor to Schools. Sent free one year for names of 8. 8, 
H. D. Sruagp, Undertaker, N. E. Superintendents in your place. Address 
cor. }#th end Filbert Sta , Phils. 1e6-62t 17-4-4 8. 8S. GEM, Chicago, Ill, 








a 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


February 6, 1875. 





—— 





A Congh, Cold or Sore Throat requires 
immediate attention, and should be checked. If 
allowed to continue, irritation of the Lungs, a 
permanent Throat affection, or an incurable 
Lung disease, is often the result. “ BROWN’s 
BronciiaL TROCHES,” having a direct influence 
on the parts, give immediate relief. For Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat 
Diseases, TROCHES are used alway with good success, 





HeALTH, COMFORT AND EconNoMY are pro- 
moted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pre- 
servative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 





The Eareka Machine Silk, 50 and 100 
yards «pools, has become the universal favorite. 





WE invite attention to statement, in this issue, 
of Preston, Kean & Co., Bankers of Chicago. 





Advertising Department. 


Report of the Condition of 


PRESTON, KEAN & C0, 


BANHBRERS, 


Mad« to the Chicage Clearing House Asso- 
ciation at close of business, Dec. 31, 1874. 





RESOURCES. 























Netes and Bills discounted, $355, 51 3.29 
Furniture and Fixtures, “0 
Due from Banks and Bankers, 208, 5 9.04 
Bonds, 1,094.17 
Cash and Checks on Hand 3515400.08 
#1,159,837.10 
LIABILITLES, 
Oaptral Stock. $100,000.00 
Deposits, 1,024,771. * 
Surplus. $'2,066.1 


$1,156,837.18 
In addition to REGULAR BANKING we deal in 
Governments, Coin, Foreign Exchange, 
Town, County, City, School and 
State Konds, 
and give prompt attention to COLLECTIONS, 
PRESTON, KEAN & CO. 





Two Books for the Times. 
PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 
Bible Heidences................... by JOHN HALL, D.D. 
The Tabernacle,......... by E. P. Humpnrey, D.D. 
Manners and Customea,....by W.H. GREN, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine,...by F. L. Patton, D.D. 
Mow to Teach the Bible,..by J. BENNET TYLER. 


It is designed to be a HAND BOOK for Teach- 
ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES, Large l2mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and his 
BIBLES. 
By Professor WiLuis J. BEECHER, 


of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a pleasing narrative, it dis- 
cussres questions of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and skepticism as to the inspiration, credibility 
and authentic ity of the Se riptures, Farmer Tomp- 
kins, with his “ Biblearium,” is a character that 
impresses itself upon the reader vividly. 16mo. 
Hiustrated. Price, $1.25. 





Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANCER, | 


CROFULA anv att SKIN DISEASES 





Cured by DR. BOND'S DISCOVERY. 


DR. BOND'S CHEMUCAL ANTIDOTES 
unite with and destroy the virus of Cancer and 
skin affections, but will not affect the healthy 
part. Patients may visit the city and remain 
while under treatment at the Penna. Cancer In- 
stitute, one of the handsomest marble edifices in 
the city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country. Remedies, with full directions, sent to 
any part of the world. 

&@ Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 

Address, 


H, T. BOND, M. D. 
PENNA. CANCER INSTITUTE, 


8208 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
17-6-52 





Sine CIALTY FOR LADI ES.— Pee Cireu- 
J lar af Important f Br pation to Ladies only, send 
oddwess to . R. WARREN, 

618 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





THE TRIEVUE 


EF'or 183875. 


Cheaper and Better than Ever. 


POSTAGE FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





During the year 1874 the position of The Tribune 
as the “leading American newspaper” has come 
to be generally recognized. Politically it main- 
tains with its old fervor its ola Gospel of Freedom 
and Equality, but maintains its independence of 
party dictation; and has rarely, in its whole his- 
tory, found its political recommendations so 
much heeded by both parties, or so thoroughly 
vindicated by the people as during the past 
twelvemonth. Its bitterest foes, while assailing 
it as fiercely as of old on political or other 
grounds, never now question its pre-eminence as 
anewspaper. It is confessedly the foremost in 
It has won the position, and it 
means to hold it by the employment of the best 
ability, by the most watchful, conscientious at- 
tention, and by the most lavish expenditure of 
money to procure whatever money will buy, in 
its readers’ service. Its expenditures in this way 
during the past year were over One Million ana 
a helfof Dollars. For the results of this out- 
lay it asks from each single subscriber to the 
WEEKLY, Two Dollars; from each subscriber in 
a Club of thirty or more, One Dollar; and it pays 
the postage itself. Persons mot familiar with 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, or former subscribers 
who may be uncertain about its present standing 
and merits, are invited to take it a short time on 
trial. Any one may order it between now and 
the lstof February next, for one, two, or three 
months at the rate of FEW CENWTs 
PER MONTE, 2774 this, postage 
paid, 

In future NO EXTRA CHARGE will be 
made for addressing papers to each member of a 
Club, and postmasters who desire it will receive 
packages with each paper addressed to its owner 
at the lowest price—practically a reduction of thirty 
cents a year from the previous lowest Club rates. 

THE POSTAGE on all editions of The Tribune 
is paid by the ofice WITHOUT CHARGE To 
THE SUBSCRIBER. The Weekly Tribune 
thus becomes to subscribers in Clubs THE 
CHEAPEST, as it has long been the best, paper 
published. 

Agents wanted in every town. 

Address for specimen copies, posters, and rates 
of commission, 


the country. 


THE TRIBUNE 
New York. 











A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 
TABLE GLASSWARE, 
Ms. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 


a3 Illustrated Catalogue Free. “@a 
17-6-7eow—36—6eow 


] 
| 
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PHAILADELPHIA 
WARERBOOM S 
FOR THE SALE OF 
Es TE LY 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 


17-3-8 E. M. BRUCE & CO. 


All Sunday-School Workers, 
ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
All the Readers of the Times 
_ , Should Patronize the Popular 
Dining and Ice Cream Rooms of 
G. BYRON MORSE, 
912 Arch Street, Philad’a. ate 














CHURCH ORGAN 





At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


E. & @. @. HOOK & HASTINGS. Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the 
Six largest and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0Ww 


COAL. 


The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and 
Iron Company. 


REDUCTION 








IN 
PRICE OF COAL. 
JANUARY, 1875. 
(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 
In Yard. Delivered 
Broken, - - $5.50 $6.25 
Egg, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 
Stove, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 
8S. Stove, - - $5.80 - $6.55 
Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 
Pea, - - = $3.40 - $4.15 


BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
pany’'s Offices in the city. 17-3-13 





"AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the youngin a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever before been done. Agents always suc- 


ceed with it, because mts will have it for 
their children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 
50 full- en ving. For territory, address 
H. 8. ED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 14 BaR- 


cLay 8t., NEw YorRK. 8e12-26t 











GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 
JOHN CHURCH €& CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 
Ta TROTE 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.)is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH € CO., Cincinnati, O. 
jiyll-ly 





ELOCUTION. | 


Winter Course. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 

Day and Evening Classes now 7 

Send for Catalogue and Prospectus. 17-3 














MoOREX “easily made by selling TEAS at IM- 
PORTERS’ PRICES, or genes up clubs in 
towns and country for the oldest Tea Company in 
America. Greatest inducements. Send for circu- 
~*~ aie TEA CO, 148 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 








ADIES AT HOME, AN iD MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, G0oD Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRaPHIC 
Company, 89-41 Park Place, New York.  819-26t 





M\EA AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERS.—The 
chojcest in the world—Importers’ prices— 
largest Company in America—staple article— 
dy—trade increasin, nestindace. 

mente—don’t waste e—send Circular to 
as + Bhs 48 Vesey BL, N.Y, P.O, Box 1287, 


oo 


ses 


THE WBE KL Y me et rn large, eight 
page, iy mn _ onest and fearless newspa- 
B6 broad aly et ance ah 


Best so ake Seal 


7 We 





THE NORMAL-CLASS: 
A NEW 
Sunday-School Magazine. 





For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e. 





(Not to interfere with the 8. 8. Journal.) 





For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics ; 
the publication of Normal]-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 


“It is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for itshould be taken by all who take The Times.”” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid. 


Address 


Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 


17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 











Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 


Taylor Patent Chair. 


The Arrangement Affording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Curved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


Banish OCumbersome Settees / 
a@- Everything Gained—Money Saved. “G8 
The National School Furniture Co., 


1al & LE3 WitiraM ST., N. Y 


CHRISTIAN. BANNER 


is THE CHEAPEST Religious Family Monthly. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Fifty cents a year. Great 
reduction to Agents and Clubs. NOYES, 
— &.CO., 219 Washington Street, Boston. 


17-5-13 

















MPLOYMENT For all. Large Cash pay. 
SAMPLES AND OUTFIT SENT. FREE to the 
right person in each neighborhood. Address, with 
reference, H. J. HALL &Co., Baltimore, Md. [17-4-4 


SENT FREES 
to $75 CASH per week ¢o all, at home or traveling. 
nae new. Address, The Beverly Co.. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Ancorpurated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00, Assetts, $1.366,689.69 


JOHN EREUX, President, 


DEV 
WM. G, CROWELL, L fl4-ly 


Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise 
ment will be inserted in “'4 HE TIM. 
that does not explain tis whole meaning on 
tts face, and thai is not guaranteed by o 
responsible name. 

gap The prices of advertising are ; 

Each insertion (per lint) - - - - @& cts 

For 3 months, 5 per cent. discount, 
4 6 ‘ 10 “ of 
“ 13 “ 30 “ Mu 

BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates 

CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 
Special rates. 

COPY for Advertisements must be on hand 


by Saturday of each week. 
Address — 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chesginut §t., Philadelphia. 
a04 Fourth Avenne, Sew Yors, 























